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CS griffin is “a fictitious animal 
= 7, 











\ compounded of the eagle and the 
|: lion;” thus curtly is this beast or 

fowl, for we must be careful that 
we do not speak unadvisedly in a matter 
of classification, dismissed by the best of 
our modern heraldic writers.* 

Guillim is more reverential, though he 
indicates scepticism by classing the griffin 
with the wivern, the mermaid, and the cock- 
atrice, telling us also that Saint Augustine 
says (where we are not informed) that such 
“monsters cannot be reckoned among those 
good creatures that God created before the 
transgression of Adam : for of these did God, 
when He took the survey of them, pronounce 
to be valde bona.”t 

From the number of heraldic bearings he 
gives, in which the griffin or parts thereof 
figure as charges, we may be quite sure 
that its existence was fully credited in the 
middle ages. A bird under that name, pro- 
bably the Grypaetus barbatus, is mentioned 
in the Vulgate version of Holy Scripture 
among the fowls of the air that are unclean: 
“ Immundas ne comedatis: aquilam scilicet, 
et gryphem, et halicectum.”f 

The Douay version renders this ‘‘the eagle, 
the grype, and the osprey.” Bartholomew 
Glanvil in his De Proprietatibus Rerum gives 
but a meagre account of the griffin, almost 
every word of which is taken from the old 
Glossa ordinaria, which was the popular com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture before the publi- 
cation of the great commentary of Nicholas 


* Gloss. of Terms in British Heraldry, 1847, p. 152. 
+ Display of Heraldry, 1679, p. 192. 
} Deut. xiv, 12. 
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version, which he tells us he made for “Syre 
Thomas Lorde, of Berkeley,” a work which, 
we may remark by the way, deserves careful 
editing and reprinting almost more than any 
of the remains of our older literature,— 


A Grype hyghte Griphes, and is accounted amonge 


volatiles, Deutronomi xiiii., and there the glose saythe, 
that the grype is foure fotedde, and lyke to the egle 
in heed and in wynges, and is lyke to the lyon in the 
other parte of the body, and dwelleth in those hylles 
that ben called Hyperborei, and ben most enmyes to 
horses and men, and greueth them moste, and layeth 
in his nest a stone that hyght Smaragdus agaynste 
venemous beastes of the mountayne.* 


Marco Polo and the writer of the book of 
travels which passes under the name of Sir 
John Mandeville, both mention the griffin, 
but neither of them had ever seen one. We 
do not indeed remember ever to have heard 
of any person who professed to have come 
in contact with the creature alive, though 
its portraits, heraldically treated, must have 
been very common in the middle ages. Not 
to mention any of the very numerous coats 
of arms in which the griffin figures, it was a 
common object of adornment of jewellery and 
embroidery, and often appears on seals. The 
Black Prince possessed a set of hangings 
ornamented with eagles and griffins,t and 
Richard II. had brooches with griffins on 
them.t 

A very curious griffin-seal was found in the 
ruins of the Cistercian Abbey of Stratford- 
Langthorne, in Essex, in 1792. The animal 
is represented in the ordinary heraldic man- 
ner, with the lion’s body and the wings and 
head of an eagle. Around the margin is in- 
scribed “ Nuncio vobis gaudium et salutem.” 
In whose possession this interesting seal is 
at present we know not. An engraving of 
it is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine.§ 
Thecorrespondent who sent the drawing signs 
G. B., and dates his communication from 
Dover. He says, “ Whether it was the abbey 
seal or a private one I must leave better 
judges to decide.” Its character gives us no 
room to doubt that it was a private ségd//um. 
The question is, however, removed into the 
region of certainty by the fact of an impres- 


* Book XII., chap. xix., edit. 1535, fol. 171. 
Archaologia, xxix. 34. 

{isi p 38. 
1793, Part IL., p. 985. 
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sion of the conventual seal, bearing a figure 
of our Blessed Lady with the Divine Infant 
in her arms, and inscribed, “Sigill com .. . 
de Stretforde,”’ being in existence, attached to 
the surrender of the house.* 

Although no man had ever, as far as we 
have ascertained, the effrontery to tell 
the world that he had really seen a live 
griffin, objects relating to griffins were not 
uncommon. ‘There were no museums in the 
middle ages. The churches seemed to our 
forefathers, who had no idea of a hard line 
separating science and religion, the proper 
home of all such objects of art or of nature 
as were in their eyes holy, beautiful, or 
curious. In the church of St. Denis there 
was formerly preserved the claw of a griffin 
which had been sent by a monarch of Persia 
to the Emperor Charles the Great.t 

We have several times come across the 
mention of griffins’ eggs among ecclesiastical 
treasures, but have failed to note exact 
references. In one case only has our 
memory not played us false. In an inven- 
tory of the goods of the guild of the Holy 
Trinity of Coventry, taken in 1442, there 
occurs, “ A whyte grypes eye that weyeth xxi 
unce.”t We do not think that there is here 
absolute certainty, but no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained that this was the egg of an 
ostrich. That it was a custom to suspend 
the eggs of ostriches near to shrines is known 
from many sources. We ourselves possess 
an egg of this kind, which a long train of 
traditional evidence affirms to have once 
hung in York Minster. 

The most interesting griffin relic of which 
we have any knowledge has but recently 
been brought under notice. If we said dis- 
covered we should not much overstate the 
case, for although it has long rested in the 
British Museum, we think that we are right 
in saying that its existence was unknown to 
those antiquaries to whom it would have 
been an object of especial interest. At a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, held 
on February 22nd, 1883, Mr. C. H. Read 
exhibited a drawing of a griffin’s claw, the 
original of which is preserved in the British 


* Mon, Ang,, v. 586. 

{ William Jones, Credulities Past and Present, 
p- 349. No reference is given for this statement. 

} Proc. Soc, Ant., 11 S., vol. v., p. 122. 


Museum. How it came there is now un- 
known, though, as will be seen, it was, in all 
probability, at one time a part of the Cotton 
collection, and was passed over with the 
manuscripts. The report of the meeting at 
which this griffin’s claw was exhibited has 
appeared in the number of the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiguaries which was Cir- 
culated among the fellows a few weeks ago. 
The object is described by the gentleman 
who exhibited the drawing as appearing to 
be “the horn of some animal, considerably 
curved like that of an ibex, but with a smooth 
surface.” What, however, gives special 
interest to this relic is an inscription on a 
silver mount, which appears to be of the 
sixteenth century,— 


>< GRYPHI VNGVIS DIVO 
CVTHBERTO DVNELMENSI 
SACER.* 


The great church of Durham was renowned 
for its vast collection of rare, costly, and beau- 
tiful things, at a time when our large churches 
were vast treasure-houses. We had hitherto 
entertained the sad conviction that every one 
of the lovely and glorious things which it 
contained had perished in the spoliation of 
Henry VIII.’s days, or passed into the 
maws of the greedy cormorants who bat- 
tened on the Church’s remaining treasures, 
during the short and most unhappy reign of 
his son. That these treasures must have been 
scattered in all directions we knew. Surtees, 
the Durham historian, thought he had dis- 
covered a trace of one of them in the inven- 
tory of the goods of a certain Anne Swift, who 
was the daughter of Thomas Leaver, a noted 
minister of the Reformed faith. This lady 
possessed “one figure of Sent Cudbert with 
jewels and ivory.” At the risk of being 
blamed by unimaginative folk for a digres- 
sion, we must quote the picturesque verses 
which this short entry in an old law paper 
suggested to the northern poet-antiquary. 
They are almost unknown to readers of this 
generation, who are not so fortunate as to 
possess a copy of the very scarce volume from 
which we make our extract.t It is entitled, 


* 11S., vol. ix., p. - 
+ Taylor’s Memoir of Robert Surtees, Surtees Soc., 


No, 24, p. 256. 
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THE VISITORS THREE. 


Before them lay a glittering stone, 
The Abbey’s plundered wealth, 

The garment of cost, and the bowl emboss’d, 
And wassail cup of health. 


And riches still from Saint Cuthbert’s shrine, 
The chalice, the alm’ry, and pix ; 

The image where gold and where ivory twine, 
And the shatter’d crucifix. 


And the visitors three, with wicked glee, 
Sit feasting full and high ; 

And still as they drink, they sit and think 
Of the devil and King Henery.* 


The inscription on the claw, if taken alone, 
would furnish most persons with sufficient 
evidence for believing that this object is a 
relic that has been most unexpectedly pre- 
served to us from the hands of the sixteenth 
century spoilers. The inscription, however, 
does not stand alone. Mr. Read quotes evi- 
dence which proves that in 1383 there were 
upon the third shelf of the shrine of Saint 
Cuthbert, in Durham Cathedral, “ two claws 
of a griffin,” and in a notice of the Cotton 
library, written early in the last century, also 
quoted by Mr. Read, we find that there were 
at that time in the library many relics which 
had belonged to the dissolved religious houses, 
and that among others was “the claw of a 
griffin with a silver hoop.” The annotator 
goes on to speak of a Saxon inscription, 
which has either been lost or was a mistake 
on his part, probably by confounding this 
claw with some other object he saw there. The 
Cotton library was much injured by a fire 
which occurred in the house where it was kept, 
in Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, in 1731. 
It is probable that at this time most of the 
monastic relics perished. The persons who 
rescued the books that were not consumed, 
would feel that their first duty was to preserve 
them. The griffin’s claw was probably saved 
by accident, perhaps it was in a more secure 
place than the others, it was almost certainly 
of much less inflammable nature than many 
of them. 

Of the age of the claw it is impossible to 
speak. If there were a Saxon inscription 
upon it that has now perished ; it may be of 
very remote antiquity—brought over perhaps 
by some pilgrim from Rome, in the early 
days of Northumbrian Christianity. If, on the 


* The northern pronunciation of Henry. 


other hand, the Saxon inscription be a mere 
mistake, or an error of interpretation, we have 
no means whatever of fixing its date, beyond 
the fact that it must have been acquired by 
the Church at some period before Saint 
Cuthbert ceased to be an object of public 
devotion. Such objects were, we believe, 
frequently brought home from the Holy Land 
by crusaders. It is of course mere fancy, 
but we ourselves are inclined to dream that 
it may have come from the East, among the 
baggage of some one of the great northern 
houses ; a Percy, a Scrope, a Nevil, a Grey, a 
Heron, or a Swinburne may have picked it 
up in some far eastern land, and have pre- 
sented it to the great wonder-worker of the 
north, who, a wanderer like himself, 
Chose his lordly seat at last 
Where his cathedral, huge and vast, 
Looks down upon the Wear. 
Marmion, I1., xiv. 

Such a man would be full of faith not 
only in spiritual things, but in things natural 
also. Though he had never seen a griffin 
in his own wanderings, he would no doubt 
have met with many an eastern story-teller 
who assured him that he himself had been 
far more fortunate. Such a traveller would 
have no doubt whatever as to the genuine- 
ness of the relic which he imported, and it 
would be received by the guardians of the 
shrine with equally simple faith. 

The inscription it appears is certainly not 
older than the sixteenth century. Mr. Read 
suggests that possibly the original mount 
may have been removed, and this latter one 
put in its place. We think it highly pro- 
bable that whatever gold or silver there was 
may have been swept away with the other 
precious objects, the absence of which 
we deplore, in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. The only thing that would 
be valued would be its garniture of precious 
metal ; if this were reft away the griffin’s claw 
would be of no interest to its new owners, 
and may have been cast aside, or given 
away as a child’s plaything. When the rites 
of earlier times were restored under Queen 
Mary, we may be sure any of the objects 
that had: been valued in earlier times would, 
if recovered, be reverently preserved. We 
believe that the modern mount was added 
at that time to replace something that had 
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been torn away by unhallowed hands when 
the shrine furniture was secularized. 

A Dutchman, whose delight is in reading 
the German poets, once said, addressing an 
English friend, “ You Englishmen cannot 
write on any subject in the world without 
spotting the pages of your books with quota- 
tions from Shakespeare.” At the risk of 
incurring the censure of this gentleman, we 
will, in conclusion point out that Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke’s Concordance to Shakespeare's 
Plays only gives two references under 
‘‘Griffin.” In one instance— 

A clip-wing’d griffin, and a moulten raven, 
A couching lion, and a ramping cat. 
Hen, IV., pt.i., Act IIL, Se. i, 


and other things of the like sort are given as 
examples of “ skimble-skamble stuff.” 

In the other place where the griffin 
appears it is used as a strong contrast. 
The griffin which is dangerous to men and 
horses is represented flying from the gentlest 
of creatures— 

Apollo flies and Daphne holds the chase, 
The dove pursues the griffin, the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act II, Sc. ii 


Lord Byron knew little of symbolism, 
either religious or secular, still less, probably, 
of folk-lore. Czesar, however, in his song in 
The Deformed Transformed, in praise of his 
magic horse, says— 

In the stall he will not stiffen, 

But be winged as a griffin. 
The idea may have been suggested to him 
by sculptures or paintings he had seen in 
Italian palaces. 





Q Journey to Manchester and 
Liverpool in 1792, 
—_— >» 


IR. WILLIAM PHILIPS, of Broad- 
4 way,in the county of Worcester, left 
his home on the 13th of May, 1792, 
on a visit to his brother Thomas 
in Manchester, the father of the late Sir 
Thomas Philips, rst Bart. He wrote a diary 





of his adventures by the way, and of all he 
saw, which forms a valuable memorial of the 
state of commerce and enterprise at that 
date in our large northern towns. 

Mr. Philips set off on horseback with a 
friend, Mr. Russell, and gives us small items 
of his experience by the way, which are 
occasionally interesting ; it is especially con- 
soling to read his account of the weather, 
which, day by day, seems to have been wet 
and cold, proving, beyond doubt, that the 
climate of our island has not so materially 
changed during a hundred years as many 
would have us believe. 

On the third day after leaving Broadway, 
he arrived at his brother’s house at Shepley, 
seven miles from Manchester, and thereupon 
he begins to relate his amazement at the 
activity and life into which he is thrown, as 
follows :— 

Wednesday, went round the fields and villages 
about Shepley, saw several coalpits, and a steam 


Engine that Pumps the water out of some of the 
Pitts: strange and amazing invention I think this is ! 


On Friday our traveller paid a visit to 
Ashton-under-Lyne, with a view to seeing the 
carding and spinning machines, about which 
the Worcestershire gentleman thus quaintly 
writes :— 

It is very curious and surprising to see the spinning 
Mules and Jennys, as they call them, spin 144 threads 
at once, and will spin one Pound of cotton to so fine 
a thread that it will reach, according to calculation, 
168,000 yards, or 95 miles and a half; then it is 
weaved into aprons, handkerchiefs. Likewise saw 
the Iron works where they Cast Iron Rolls and 
Cylinders and Bore through an Iron Pipe the same as 
Boring through a wood Pump ; it goes by Water, and 
the Wheels as large as any Mill Wheels, all Cast Iron 
except the water Wheel ; they also turn large Iron 
work in a Leathe, the same as our Carpenters turn a 
piece of Wood. Very wet this afternoon. 


On Saturday Mr. Thomas Philips took 
his guests into Manchester for the first time ; 
it was market day, so probably he had 
reserved this treat for them until the bustle 
of the manufacturing town could be seen 
to the best advantage. They visited a pin 
manufactory on the way, and lionised the 
old church, and then, quoting from our diary, 
they 
went and saw a large Old School or Colledge given 


and supported by one Cheatem ; sa we saw many 
Rooms full of Books piled up like Mows to the Ceiling, 


and many Serpents, Lizards, Monkeys, etc., etc., wit 
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many stones and Balls of Hair that had been taken out 
of Cattle when killed, with Skeletons of several sizes, 
and many curiosities of different sorts ; we then went 
down in the cellar and tasted the Beer that the boys 
drink, which was very good ; saw some remarkable 
large Loaves of bread, and a Large Knife that’s fixed 
to a Bench, to cut the Bread for Milk or Broth, which 
they have in wooden Piggins, 


Mr. Philips then went to the quay, where 
the vessels used to load and unload ; but he 
calls the river the Mersey, poor man, showing 
how dazzled he was with all he saw. Then 
he went 
to the Sugar House, where they make Sugar, but they 
are leaving of Business, had not made any for three 
weeks, We saw about twenty or thirty loaves, and 
the Potts they make them in. This very dirty place, 
eight story high. 

His visit to the quay of the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s canal, where all the traffic was 
carried to Manchester before the railway 
came, is interesting. ‘We saw,” he writes, 


the vessels sail into the Warehouses to load and 
unload; very large Warehouses, and a great Quantity 
of Corn in them, of all sorts, tradesmen’s goods, etc. 


After visiting the fustian works, where, 
unfortunately, the people were absent at 
dinner, so that he could not see the process, 
Mr. Philips was next taken to the new 
prison. “ This,” he says, 
is a new-built Place, and very grand it is, too Good 
for some that are brought there; it’s more like a 
Nobleman’s House and gardens (walled round on the 
outside) to appearance, than a Prison. There are 
several Cells, with looms in for those that are 
fustian weavers to work in, and some for fustian 
cutters ; there is a hundred and twenty-four separate 
Cells, and kept very clean and neat. 


After dining with Mr. Lowe, and being 
detained for an hour, after dinner, by the 
rain, Mr. Philips was taken to the infirmary 
to see the baths. 

Here is a hot and cold Bath for the ladies and a 
hot and cold bath for the Gentlemen, with private 
dressing Rooms for both; kept very clean and neat. 
The Infirmary is a very large, handsome Building, 
with pleasant gardens to walk in, and a large water, 
with iron Pallisadoes before the front ; went and drank 
tea with Mr. Lowe, and then to Shepley to supper. 


On Monday Mr. Philips came into Man- 
chester again and went a second time to see 
the business that was going on at the Bridge- 
water Quay, “‘ for,” says he, 


it’s astonishing to a Person that never saw anything of 





the Kind to see the business that is going on here, 
there’s such Quantities of Slate, Timber, Stone, and 
Merchandise of all sorts ; the Warehouses are very 
extensive, but they are very well filled with one thing 
or other ; there’s not less than thirty or forty Thons 
and Bushells of corn in them at this time, and large 
Quantities of Flower, etc. 


Tuesday was occupied in a ride over the 
Cheshire hills and fields, and about this day 
Mr. Philips does not say much, only that 
their sheep struck him as curious, being 
small and horned, and that he was pointed 
out the house where Parson Cook was born, 
“that invented Drill Ploughs.” 

On Wednesday he started for Liverpool, 
first riding in from Shepley to Manchester 
in time to catch the eight o’clock boat. The 
usual mode of transit from Manchester to 
Liverpool, by the Bridgewater canal, at that 
time, is especially curious, so I will here give 
Mr. Philip’s account in full :— 


We got in the Boat about eight o’clock, and when 
we had gone four or five miles breakfasted in the 
Boat; a very fine Morning and pleasant riding. 
Between Manchester and London Bridge, the place 
where we got out is twenty-one miles, and we went 
under twenty-three Bridges and over nine or ten. 
There’s the River Mersey runs under it, and several 
Roads and Brooks goes under it. There was a Gentle- 
man went under it in a Phaeton and pair, just at the 
time we were going over him in the Boat. Horsemen, 
Waggons, and Carts we see in other places go under. 
This was a very great undertaking of the Duke, and 
must cost an amazing sum of money. 

Got to London Bridge about one o’clock ; there 
is four Coaches stand ready every day to take the 
Passengers on to Liverpool and other places. 


After dining at Warrington and a long 
coach drive, our traveller reached Liverpool 
at six o’clock,—rather different from the 
hour’s run now between these commercial 
capitals. He returned by the same route, 
and gives us further details about this jour- 
ney. Every coach was full, so they had to be 
driven to London Bridge in a chaise, where 
they met the boat at one o’clock. He seemed 
to enjoy this mode of travelling by canal 
boat excessively, and contrasts it forcibly 
with the jolting of the coach ; and what made 
it more pleasant on the boat, he adds— 


was one Passenger in perticular that played with 
the French-horn, and entertained the Company very 
much, likewise the Violin at the same time, which I 
thought was very Extraordinary and worth noticing, 
for he seem’d to do it with as much Ease as any 
Person could play one ! : 
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Mr. Philips gives us further information 
about this boat, as follows :— 


This Boat has seldom less than thirty or forty, 
sometimes sixty, eighty, one hundred, one hundred 
and twenty, and the Captain told us he once took 
one hundred and twenty-nine at one time. A Gentle- 
man that was in the Boat said that these Boats, being 
three or four of them, every day brings the Duke in 
41,500 a year, and the whole tradeing on the Canal 

80,000 a year: this was confirmed by the Captain 
and others. The Boat sets off every morning from 
Manchester at eight o’clock, and returns in the 
evening at six. 


Liverpool made a great impression on our 
Worcestershire traveller :— 


We stopt none at the Inn (he says) but went 
directly to see the Shipping, which is a very fine 
sight -indeed, and what is very extraordinary to see 
them Sail along the Streets, which they do for a 
great way, and in several Places which I could not 
have believed if I had not seen it. 


Liverpool must then have been in a transi- 

tion state from a mean, dirty seaport town, 
to the place it is now. Mr. Philips saw the 
demolition of the old streets going on around 
him, and the building of grand streets ‘‘ with 
Houses just alike,” perhaps not altogether in 
accordance with the present fashion, for we 
should have probably kept more of the 
old. The buildings near the docks greatly 
astonished him. 
There’s some of the highest Buildings I ever saw 
down at the Docks, where the Ships load and unload. 
There’s Warehouses eight, nine, ten and eleven story 
high, I saw a sack of corn drawn up to the top of it, 
and in at a Door in the uper story, there’s door 
places to every story to draw the Goods in at. There 
was at the time upwards of a thousand ships, some 
very large and some small, that trade to different 
Nations. 


After sleeping at an excellent inn, called 
the Golden Lion, Mr. Philips went next 
day to see the fort where the soldiers were 
exercising, and was much struck with the 
cannon balls he saw “built up like the Roof 
of a House.” About here and on his way 
back to the town, Mr. Philips was struck 
with the quantity of windmills he saw, 
sometimes as many as five or six in one 
spot. He visited the theatre, and tells us 
quaintly— 


There’s a very grand House a being Built for the 
Mayor to live in Joining to the Exchange, which is a 
very grand building of Stone. The town in general 
is Brick with stone cornice and window frames. 





Mr. Philips enters a curious table of 
statistics in his diary to prove the increase 
of Liverpool— 

Christened. Married. Buried. 


In the year 1660 ... 3.6. O« O 
99 SPQD cs BQ ce 38. BMH 


a 1750 soo QZ «eo 290 ... 1075 
+ ei ses 2366 ... 819 ... 1662 


On his return to his brother’s house at 
Shepley, Mr. Philips spent a few days in 
visiting points of interest in the neighbour- 
hood, and on May 28th set off on his 
homeward journey, passing through Buxton, 
Matlock, Derby, and other places, reaching 
his home in time for breakfast on the morn- 


ing of the fourth day, “at the end of a very’ 


pleasant journey.” 
J. THEODORE BENT. 
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Mn Some Ancient Crees. 


By WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 


OWEVER ancient certain structures 
may be, and however interesting 
to the eye of the archzeologist, it 
may yet be allowed that trees claim 

a kindred allegiance in virtue of their classic 

associations. We know how thoroughly 

implanted in the minds of the Greeks was 
the solemnity of a forest-grove. Xerxes, 
when he passed through Achaia, would not 
touch a grove dedicated to Jupiter. So 
venerable was the Minturensian grove, no 
stranger was suffered to enter it. The oak 
was dedicated to Jupiter; it was held sacred 
by the Greeks, Romans, Gauls, and Britons. 
Heroes returning from victory hung the 
weapons of war taken from the enemy, on 
the knotty boughs of anoak. Assyrian sculp- 
tors present us with representations of the 
tree of life, which bear a perfect resemblance 
to the oak. Then there is the tree of the 
thousand images, spoken of by Father Hue 
in his Journey to Thibet. Husbandmen 
crowned themselves with oak leaves before 
harvest. An oracle predicted that a city 
should be impregnable until a tree brought 
forth armour. So, arms and armour which 
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had been hung upon a tree were discovered 
years after, the bark having grown over them, 
and thus the prediction being verified, 
Pericles sacked the city.* Pliny declares 
that the timber of trees grown upon 
mountains is better and of finer grain than 
that from trees on the lower ground. The 
spear of Agamemnon was formed from a tree 
so exposed. The gathering of the mistletoe 
was a part of the religious worship of the 
Britons, who went in procession to cut it with 
a golden sickle from the oak, at the approach 
of the new year.T 

Trees of gigantic growth are found near 
Glacier Point in the Yosemite Valley beyond 
San Francisco, Some of these have been 
the production of centuries. There is one 
called the Grisly Giant, which is three 
hundred feet in height and one hundred 
feet in girth. A black poplar at Willany, 
near Warsaw, which five men could not reach 
round, was known to be an old tree in the 
past century.t ‘There is a place called Gli 
Tre Castagni upon Mount Etna in Sicily, 
where three chestnuts of almost mammoth 
dimensions were standing in 1669, whose 
capacity for holding sheep and men in their 
interior was the subject of marvellous stories. 
The eruption of the above-named year did 
not destroy them. A fossil tree of the cactus 
tribe was found at Cresswell, a village on the 
North Sea, in Northumberland. It consisted, 
when found, of alternating layers of schist 
and softish sandstone. It measured seven 
feet six inches in girth, at three feet from 
the ground. The Ruminal Fig Tree must 
not be forgotten in a record of old trees, for 
under it the she-wolf suckled the twins 
Romulus and Remus. 

In England there have existed many re- 
markable trees of great age, and indeed at 
the present time there still may be seen many 
having great historical interest. The BRAM- 
FIELD Oak fell to the ground on the 1sth 
June, 1843. It was noted as a way-mark 
to Roger Bigod in his flight from the king, 

* Diod. Sic., lib. xii. 

t Mistletoe is now not often found on oaks, more 
commonly on the ash, maple, whitethorn, and crab 
apples. A remarkable example was until recently 
to be seen close to the Regent’s Park, 

} Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences, vol. i, p. 340. 

Aaa Northumberland, vol. ii., part ii, 
p- 205. 











Henry II., in 1174. An old country ballad 
has the following amongst its verses :— 


When the Baily had ridden to Bramfield Oak 
Sir Hugh was at Ilksal bower ; 

When the Baily had ridden to Halesworth Cross, 
He was singing in Bungay tower.* 


An enormous oak stood in the gardens of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. This tree was 
older than any one of the colleges in that 
city. Dr. Stukeley declared that William of 
Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, ordered 
Magdalen to be founded near this tree in 
1457, and that the oak was standing five 
hundred years before the bishop’s time, 
possibly even in the days of Alfred the 
Great.t 

Damory’s Oak, near Blandford, in Dorset- 
shire, was converted into a kind of beer-shop, 
during the progress of the Civil Wars. It 
measured sixty-eight feet from the ground.t 

The interior of an oak at Kidlington 
Green, in Oxfordshire, happening to stand 
near the house of Judge Morton, was 
utilised by his order as a prison for rogues 
and vagabonds, until such time as they could 
be put into gaol. 

In a charter granted to the monks of 
Waverley Abbey, in Surrey, by Henry de 
Blois, leave is given to enclose their lands 
from the Oak at Tilford, three miles from 
Farnham. ‘This oak is the frequent object 
of attention of tourists. 

The Shelton Oak, near Shrewsbury, has a 
girth of forty-four feet close to the ground. 
Sometimes called Glendower’s Oak, it is 
said to have been the tree from whose 
branches Owen Glendower witnessed the 
battle between Henry IV. and Sir Henry 
Percy on July 20th, 1403. In 1853 it bore 
a large number of acorns and oak-apples. § 

The Oak of Reformation at Mousehold 
Heath, near Norwich, sheltered a popular 
leader of the people, who held his councils 
under its branches. Different chroniclers 
place the trysting-tree in various localities, 
some asserting that it is still existing in the 
road leading from Norwich to Wymondham. 


* Suckling’s History of Suffolk, vol. i., p. 135- 

+ Dr. Plot’s History of Oxfordshire, chap. vi. 

t Hutchins’ Account of Dorsetshire, vol. i. 

§ Oak-Apple-Day was, and may be still, kept at 
Starcross, in Devonshire, by children carrying little 
dolls, which they call May-babies. 
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The Parliament Oak (now only a stump) 
stands about a mile from Clipstone, at the 
corner of the park between Mansfield and 
Edwinstowe. It holds a place in history by 
two reputed events. Under it, King John 
summoned his councillors in 1212, to de- 
bate on a revolt amongst the Welsh, the 
news having reached him while enjoying 
the pleasures of the chase. In 1296,* 
Edward I. held a council under the tree, 
also in consequence of a disturbance amidst 
his newly-conquered Welsh subjects.T 

In and about Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire, 
are many large examples of oak trees of great 
age. The Greendale Oak has the reputation 
of being seven hundred years of age. Its 
breadth from bough end to bough end 
diametrically was eighty-one feet. In 1724 
a hole was cut through the trunk. The 
height of the arch thus formed is ten feet 
two inches. A road was made through this 
Opening, and there is an engraving extant, 
drawn by S. H. Grimm in1775, of this oak— 
a man on horseback is shown riding through 
the tree, which is now a mere ruin.t Two 
stag-headed trees, called the Porters, stand 
on each side of an entrance-gate, and one, 
called the Duke’s Walking-stick, is one 
hundred and eleven feet high. The Major 
Oak is a magnificent forest giant. It stands 
near Budby, and has a circumference of 
thirty feet, the branches spreading out to the 
extent of two hundred and forty feet.§ 

The Shire Oak, near Worksop, has a 
circumference of great dimensions. From 
bough end to bough end is ninety feet. It 
owes its name to the fact of dropping into 
three shires, York, Nottingham, and Derby. 
It is recorded of an oak in Worksop Park, 
then the seat of the Duke of Norfolk, that 
its branches spread three thousand feet square, 
and that a troop of a thousand horse might 
commodiously stand under its shade at one 
time.|| Was it from the limbs and trunk of 
this tree alone that one John Garland built 
a barn, containing five bays, with posts and 
beams, as asserted in Evelyn’s Sy/va ? 


* Visit to Sherwood Forest, by James Carter, p. 79. 

t Spencer T. Hall’s Forester’s Offering, p. 75. 

} Evelyn’s Sy/za, vol. ii., chap. viii., p. 199. 

§ There is a masterly painting of this oak by Mr. 
MacCullum. 

|| Evelyn’s Sy/va, with Hunter's Notes. Edition 1776. 


The Yardley Oak stands in Yardley Chase, 
on land belonging to the Marquis of North- 
ampton. The tree is hollow, and much 
injured by the senseless practice of carving 
names on the bark. A tradition exists that 
it was known as Judith’s Oak, so named in 
memory of Judith, niece of William I., who 
became the wife of Waltheof, Earl of North- 
ampton and Huntingdon. She was Lady of 
the Manor of Yardley.* An oak in Ampthill 
Park is denominated the Yardley Oak; it 
has a date, 1791, affixed to it on a metal 
ticket, together with some verses. From a 
survey taken of trees in this park in 1653, 
two hundred and eighty-seven trees are regis- 
tered as too old and decayed for use in the 
Nnavy.t 

Camden, in his B/itannia, records a famous 
oak that grew in the New Forest, in Hamp- 
shire, which put forth leaves at Christmas 
which withered again before night, and which 
was ordered by the king, Charles II., to be 
enclosed with a pale.{ Another oak received 
the attention of James I, but the common 
people cut and hacked it to death. So, too, 
the oak known as the Boscobel Oak was 
treated in the same way. 

Some pollard oaks in Moor Park, Hert- 
fordshire, are said to have been originally 
lopped by order of the Duchess of Mon- 
mouth, when she heard of the execution of 
the Duke, her husband. This county has 
always been celebrated for its fine oaks. At 
this day we find the following: the noble 
Panshanger Oak, in the grounds of the Earl 
Cowper at Hertingfordbury, was a venerable 
tree in the time of Charles II. Its circum- 
ference is now, at three feet from the ground, 
exactly twenty-three feet, and’ the extension 
of its branches is to the extent of eighty-five 
yards. Some of the top branches are show- 
ing signs of decay, being leafless and seared.§ 
Within a few miles may still be seen Goff's 
Oak, which tradition declares to have been 
planted in 1066, by Sir Theodore Godfrey, 
or Goff, who came over with William the 
Conqueror. Its girth, at three feet from the 


* Strutt, in Sylva Britannica. 

+ Lyson’s Bedfordshire, 4to, 1806, p. 39. 

t The White Thorn at Glastonbury was reported 
to bud in a like manner and time. 

§ This tree is full ot solid timber, in that respect 
surpassing all other living examples. ; 
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ground, is twenty-three feet nine inches ; 
although it bears acorns it is a ruin.* 

The once notorious Fairlop Oak had a 
singularly rough and fluted stem. It stood 
in Epping Forest, in Essex; its branches 
spread three hundred feet, and its girth, at 
three feet from the ground, was thirty-six 
feet. It was accidentally set on fire in 1805. 
A part of it was used in the manufacture of 
St. Pancras New Church.t Gilpin, in his 
Forest Scenery, says tradition traced this oak 
half-way up the Christian era, 

The Minchendon Oak stands in the village 
of Southgate, Middlesex. Nine centuries are 
said to have passed overit. It is still thriving, 
and bears acorns. Its grandest feature is its 
royal top. Some of the limbs are twelve feet 
in circumference at their base; its girth 
twenty-one feet from the ground. 

The Marton Oak is in the township of 
Marton, in the parish of Prestbury, Cheshire. 
This tree had an immense girth, and, accord- 
ing to one authority, a height of thirty feet.t 
Much of the tree has crumbled away. Only 
three great fragments remain. 

The Watch Oak, which stood at Battle, in 
Sussex, took the name because it marked the 
spot occupied by a detachment of Harold’s 
army on the watch for the approach of the 
Normans. 

The Cowthorpe Oak is in the valley of the 
Nidd, near Weatherby, Yorkshire. It is esti- 
mated to be over sixteen hundred years old. 
At three feet from the ground it measures 
forty-four feet sixinches. Close to the ground 
it measures over fifty-three feet. It is full of 
foliage, and bore acorns in 1883. It is kept 
up by artificial support. In the beginning of 
the last century a limb of the tree fell, and 
on weighing it turned the scale at five tons.$ 
In addition to its great age, the tree is re- 
markable for having afforded the idea of the 
Eddystone lighthouse tothe engineerSmeaton, 
who was born at Whitkirk, near Cowthorpe. 

There are many oak trees of very great 
age in Hatfield Park, Herts. One of these, 


* There is a sonnet on this oak in Hone’s Year Book, 
1832, p. 1598. 

T It is figured in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July 1806. 

{ Mr. George R. Jesse. 

§ The tree is figured in Evelyn’s Sylva, York 
1786, vol. ii., chap. iii., p. 197. ? 





called the Lion Oak, is thirty-four feet in 
circumference; another has a diameter of 
over thirty-three feet. Queen Elizabeth’s 
Oak takes its name from the circumstance of 
the death of her sister, Queen Mary, having 
been communicated to the Princess Eliza- 
beth whilst she was sitting reading under the 
shade of its branches. 

There were three large oaks at Donnington 
Park, called respectively the King’s Oak, the 
Queen’s Oak, and Chaucer’s Oak.* 

Herne’s Oak, in the Home Park at Windsor, 
has long since disappeared. The legend runs 
to the effect that Herne was a forester here- 
about, who hung himself on a branch of the 
tree called after him. Shakespeare makes 
Sir John Falstaff disguise himself “with huge 
horns on his head,” and, with what results all 
readers of the Merry Wives of Windsor re- 
member well, encounter elves and fairies at 
the foot of this oak. The poet says— 

There is an old tale goes that Herne the hunter, 

Sometime a keeper here in Windsor Forest, 

Doth all the winter time, at still midnight, 

Walk round about an oak, 

Sir Philip Sidney’s Oak at Penshurst, in 
Kent, is stated to have been cut down in 
1768. In the picturesque park there are yet 
remaining trees of ancient growth, which have 
been celebrated in the verses of both Southey, 
Waller, and Ben Jonson.f 

Junius, in his forty-ninth letter, writing to 
the Duke of Grafton, says, ‘‘ Make haste, my 
lord; another patent applied in time may 
keep the oaks in the family; if not, Birnam 
Wood, I fear, must come to the Macaroni.t 

Yews attain great longevity. Inthe church- 
yard at Crowhurst there is a yew which, in 
Evelyn’s time, measured ten yards in compass. 
The Fountain’s Yew boasts a high antiquity. 
Tradition declares that the monks took shelter 
under it when rebuilding Fountains Abbey. 
It stands between the back of the ruins and 
Fountains Hall. It is recorded to have been 
a large tree in 1133.§ The yew at Ankerwyke 
House, near Staines, is believed to be one 


* Evelyn’s Sy/va. Speight notices the ‘‘elde oke 
at Donnington, called Chaucer’s Oak.” 

+ The Earl of Leicester’s tenants used to meet him 
with boughs cut from this tree. 

i Letter, dated 2nd June, 1771, edition 1779. 

Dugdale, in the Monasticon, is silent on the sub- 

ject, but Henslow mentions it in the Foreign Quarterly, 
yol. ii., p. 368, 
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thousand years old. Mr. Strutt describes it 
as twenty-seven feet round at three feet from 
the ground, but later writers give it as twenty- 
eight feet. It witnessed the signing of Magna 
Charta, and was used by Henry VIII. as his 
trysting-place with Anne Boleyn when she 
was residing at Staines. The yews at Kingley 
Bottom, near Chichester, form a feature in 
the view. It was on this spot that a famous 
battle was reported to have been fought 
between the Saxons and the Danes about 
the year goo. 

The Hethel Thorn, which was in existence 
in 1851, stood on a farm belonging to the 
Gurney family in Norfolk. Legend has it 
that in the reign of King John a meeting 
of rebels took place underneath this tree.* 

The Tortworth Chestnut has been long 
celebrated. It stands near Tortworth New 
Court, in Gloucestershire, and is credited 
with being over seven hundred years of age. 
It is mentioned in the annals of the reign of 
King John, and was a boundary-tree in King 
Stephen’s reign. It measures fifty-three feet 
round, and bore chestnuts in 1788. Ina 
village near Hitchin, in Herts, a chestnut 
tree stood in 1789, which had a circumference 
of fourteen yards at five feet from the 
ground. 

The Hampstead Elm had a girth of twenty- 
eight feet near the ground. It had a great 
name, and was the subject of some verses 
written by Robert Codrington, who lived in 
the time of Cromwell. A flight of forty-two 
steps was formed within it. It is figured by 
Hollar in a print dated 1653. The New 
Forest Groaning Elm was an object of great 
curiosity for upwards of two years. The 
cause of the noise produced was never dis- 
covered.t The Bletchingdon Elm in Oxford- 
shire must have been a tree of size and age, 
inasmuch as it gave shelter to a poor woman 
who had been refused admittance into human 
habitations. In this sylvan dwelling the poor 
creature was confined of a son, who lived to 
be a fine fellow.§ 

Fig-trees boast of great longevity; Evelyn 


* Sir Thomas Beevor stated that the tree is men- 
tioned as a boundary in a deed dated 1200, 

+ Gilpin’s Forest Scenery. 

{ The sound ended when busy inquirers opened out 
the branches and killed the tree. 

§ Dr. Plot’s History of Oxfordshire, p. 487. 


speaks of one of great age, which measured 
seventeen paces in circumference. The fig- 
trees in the grounds at Lambeth Palace were 
planted by Cardinal Pole. At the Deanery 
at Winchester there is a Fig-tree, which bore 
fruit in 1623, and figs from it were eaten by 
James I. At West Tarring, in Sussex, is a 
fig-tree of great size and age, said to have 
been planted by Thomas & Becket. 

The tomb of the Lady Anne Grimston at 
Tewin, in Hertfordshire, has been for years 
one of the county curiosities. Long limbs 
of some ash and sycamore trees have shot 
up from the vault below, and pierced through 
the stone work above, and also encompassed 
part of the iron work.* 

The beeches at Knole, in the New Forest, 
at Gatton, on Enfield Chase, and many other 
places, evidence great antiquity, but yield in 
interest to the Burnham Beeches. Gray, the 
poet, writing to his friend Horace Walpole in 
1737, says, “ Both vale and hill are covered 
with most venerable beeches.’’ These trees 
are all pollards, and owe their condition, so 
runs the fable, to the necessities of Oliver 
Cromwell’s soldiers, who wanted the tops for 
staves. 

The Enfield Cedarisan unequalled specimen 
of its kind. It was planted by Dr. Uvedale, 
a schoolmaster at Enfield, at the time of the 
Great Plague in 1665. It stands in the 
garden of the old palace at Enfield, Middle- 
sex. The body, exclusive of the boughs, 
contains about one hundred and three cubical 
feet.t It suffered damage in 1703 and 1794, 
through violent gales of wind. It flourishes 
still, and has a girth of eighteen feet at three 
feet from the ground, whilst close to the earth 
it is twenty-four feet in circumference. 

A court-leet used to be held under a maple 
tree for the Manor of Epping-presbyter. This 
tree stood in the road between Epping-bury 
and the church.t 

Wesley’s Tree is an ash, standing at Win- 
chelsea, Sussex. Under its shade John Wesley 


* A legend current in the locality declares that this 
lady, being an unbeliever, asserted that if the Scrip- 
tures were true, seven ash trees would spring from 
her vault. Probably the story followed the circum- 
stance. 

t Notes to Evelyn’s Sylva, by Dr. A. Hunter, vol. 
II., cap. i, p. 3. See also Robinson’s History of 
Enfield, vol. i., p. 113, and the Avcheologia, vol. xii. 

Wright’s Zssex, vol. ii., p. 459. 
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preached his last open-air sermon in 1790, 
when eighty-seven years old. 

The disposition of the trees in Blenheim 
Park is said to represent the order of the 
battle which gave its name to the estate. 

The precise age of a living tree is to be 
reckoned by massiveness only, according to 
Humboldt, the age of fallen trees by the 
number of annular rings; but this is not 
always to be relied on when the interior is 
not sound at the heart. Decandolle says 
the yew, of all European trees, attains the 
greatest longevity. The Hampton Court 
Vine is a tree in a certain sense of the word. 
It is the largest and longest of its species, 
and was planted in 1769. With this last 
word we bid adieu to Old Trees. 


SS 
Che Adelphi and its Site. 


By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A, 


III. 
aps HE Act of Parliament obtained by 
teh Waa the brothers for the purpose of 
disposing of their property by lottery 
was 13 Geo. III., cap. 75 (1773) :— 


An Act for enabling John, Robert, James, and 
William Adam, to dispose of several houses and build- 
ings in the parishes of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and St. 
Mary-le-Bow, in the County of Middlesex, and other 
their effects by way of chance in such manner as may 
be most for the benefit of themselves and creditors. * 





In accordance with this Act the lottery 
was arranged. The scheme was as follows :— 


There were 4,370 tickets at £50, making £218,500, 
The prizes numbered 108, arranged thus :— 





I P ‘ é = Pp - £50,000 
; See : 40,000 
I 30,000 
I a. + 20,000 
I S - tem 10,000 
ee ee oe eee oe 5,000 

100 of different values from £10 
to £800. : a ‘ : 33,500 
The first drawn ticket was entitled to 5,000 
The last drawnto . ‘ 25,000 
£218,500 





On Thursday, March 3rd, 1774, the drawing 


* Statutes at Large, vol. ii., p. 838. 





of the lottery began at the great room, for- 
merly Jonathan’s Coffee House in Exchange 
Alley, when No. 3,599 was drawn a blank, 
but being the first drawn ticket it was entitled 
to £5,000. Nine other prizes were drawn 
on that day, six prizes were drawn on Friday, 
and at this rate the drawing continued for 
some time. ‘The newspapers of the period 
were full of information and advertisements 
respecting the lottery ; and the art of adver- 
tising appears to have been very thoroughly 
mastered at that time. Tickets were sold 
in all parts of the town, as well as at the 
Messrs. Adam’s Office in Robert Street, and 
intending purchasers were told that there 
was a great demand, and early application 
was necessary,—in fact, that the demand 
began to be prodigious. Then they were 
informed that Messrs. Adam proposed to 
keep their office in Adelphi open till 12 
o’clock on Wednesday next (9th March) for 
the sale of tickets at £50 each, after which 
the price of the small quantity remaining in 
the market must be considerably raised, on 
account of the consumption of tickets by 
the wheel. Portions of tickets were sold at 
the various lottery offices thus,—a half cost 
425 55.3 a thirty-second, £1 13s.; and a 
sixty-fourth, 17s. Then there are little bits 
of gossip in the papers, intended to whet the 
appetites of the public. Thus we.are told 
that No. 3,599, the first drawn ticket, entitled 
to an estate of the value of £5,000, was sold 
by Messrs. Richardson and Goodenough not 
half an hour before the lottery began drawing, 
and what is very remarkable, was the only 
ticket they had left unsold. Soon after- 
wards the winner of this ticket sold it by 
auction. 

It is to be noted that the prizes were not 
instantly realizable, for the houses were to be 
divided among the prize holders, and the 
houses were not yet finished. Those who 
could not wait for their money sold their 
prizes by auction, and it may be presumed 
that in course of time the tickets got into a 
few hands. The following is the explanation 
by the Adams of their action :— 

The Messrs. Adam having received a letter signed 
A. B. C., which the writer says is sent to be inserted 
in the public papers, requiring to know the state of 
the mortgages on the buildings which constitute the 


Adelphi lottery, and also what security the public 
have for their completing the unfinished buildings ? 
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In answer to these questions the Messrs. Adam, 
desirous to satisfy the adventurers in the lottery, and 
the public in all reasonable demands, think it neces- 
sary to inform them that the mortgagees have already 
been paid one half of their money, but as it is requisite 
that they should join in assigning the prizes to the 
fortunate adventurers, they defer paying the other half 
till such assignments are completed. The Messrs. 
Adam, ever since the obtaining of the Act for their 
lottery, have proceeded with an amazing rapidity in 
finishing their houses, in the same substantial manner 
with those formerly finished and sold in the Adelphi ; 
they are happy to think the whole will be completed, 
and ready to be assigned, by the time they have 
ascertained in their scheme and allotment, as no 
attention and no expense shall be spared for that 
purpose. 

When the buildings were finished they 
were eagerly sought for, and if we consider 
how superior they were in beauty and general 
agreeableness to the rest of London, we shall 
not be surprised at this. 

David Garrick moved from Southampton 
Street to No. 4 on The Terrace in 1772, and 
there he remained until his death in 1779. 
His widow lived on in that house for many 
years, even till 1822. Garrick also obtained 
the corner house of the Strand on the east 
side of Adam Street, for his friend the book- 
seller Becket, and his interesting letter 
begging the favour has been preserved by 
Hone in the Zvery Day Book. 

Topham Beauclerk was another resident 
on the Terrace. These names remind us of 
that scene when Johnson and Boswell were 
standing by the railings, looking on the river 
below them. Boswell remarked that he 
could not but think of the two friends they 
had lost, who once lived in the buildings 
behind them. Johnson answered tenderly, 
“Ay sir, and two such friends as cannot be 
supplied.” Of other inhabitants may be 
mentioned Dr. Vicesimus Knox, a once 
famous essayist, at No. 1, Adam Street; 
Tommy Hill, the Hull of Theodore Hook’s 
Gilbert Gurney, and the Paul Pry of Poole’s 
play of that name, at No. 2, James Street ; 
and the King of the Sandwich Islands 
(Kamehameha IT.), at Osborne’s Hotel, John 
Street, in 1824. 

The notorious quack, James Graham, M.D., 
lived for a time on the Adelphi Terrace, 
before he became still more known at Schom- 
berg House, Pall Mall. In the sixth edition 
of his General State of Medical and Chirur- 
gical Practice Exhibited, 1779, he gives a full 


description of his house, in which occurs the 
following passage :— 

The stately and highly ornamented pilasters which 
run up in the front, distinguishing this and the other 
two centre houses, give my house a temple-like ap- 
pearance. Over the entrance, therefore, in a white 
compartment with gold letters is written, Zemplum 
Esculapio Sacrum ! a building consecrated or devoted 
to the great purposes of preserving and restoring 
ffealth. 

Gibbon was at the Adelphi Hotel in 1787, 
when he brought to London from Lausanne 
the remainder of his history for publication, . 
and in 1805 Benjamin Disraeli was born in 
the Adelphi, but in which house is not known. 

Towards the end of the last century Dr. 
Monro, who had inherited from his father a 
valuable collection of drawings and had him- 
self greatly added to the collection, opened 
his house on the Terrace to the young artists 
of the day. Girtin, Turner, Varley, and 
others availed themselves of the privilege. 
Another celebrated artist — Rowlandson— 
died in the Adelphi on the 22nd of April, 
1827. 

When the Adelphi was first planned by the 
Adams, a chapel was built at the corner of 
James and William Streets, which was some 
years ago taken by Messrs. Coutts, who still 
occupy it as a part of their bank. When 
this change of occupation took place, Mr. 
Bottomley, an old resident, and an authority 
on the history of the district, tells me that 
the congregation removed to the Hackney 
Road, and erected a chapel there which they 
called by the old name—Adelphi chapel, a 
name it still bears. In William Street there 
is a covered bridge which connects together 
the Strand portion of Coutts’s bank with that 
in the Adelphi. In order to build this, 
Thomas Coutts obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment, 39 Geo. III., 1799 :— 

An Act to enable Thomas Coutts, Esq., Banker, to 
make a communication between the buildings on the 
opposite side of William Street, in the parish of Saint 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, within the City and Liberty of 
Westminster, by a passage to be built over the said 
street. 

Coutts did not wish the view from his 
drawing-room window spoilt, so he built a 
low house in John Street, and arranged with 
the Adams that the opening, now Robert 
Street, should be opposite to this, so as to 
form a frame for his landscape. 
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In 1754 the Society of Arts was founded, 
in 1771 an agreement was entered into with 
Messrs. Adam for the erection by them of 
“a proper building in the Adelphi for the 
use of the Society, and the accommodation of 
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but from the latter date the history of the 
Society has been entirely associated with the 
Adelphi. The structure and ornamentation 
of the rooms tell of the brothers Adam, and 
the style which they made fashionable, and 


THE Fox UNDER THE HILL. 


its officers;” in 1772 the first stone of this 
house was laid by Lord Romney, and in 1774 
the Society took possession of the finished 
building. Between 1754 and 1774 there 
were many changes in the place of meeting, 
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which has been revived in our own days ; but 
the chief glory of the place are the noble 
pictures on the walls, which were painted for 
the position they hold. The painting of 
these constituted the first attempt in England 
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to decorate the walls of great rooms with 
pictures of grand proportions. In these pic- 
tures we see the great of all ages, and also 
the great men more especially connected with 
this Society. Dr. Johnson said of Barry’s 
pictures: ‘‘ There is a grasp of mind there 
which you will find nowhere else.” This 
dictum of Johnson’s may remind us, that the 
great Doctor made his only public speech in 
the Society’s room. The great circle who live 
in Boswell’s pages were well represented here, 
—Garrick was an influential member of 
the Society, and Goldsmith was once anxious 
to become its secretary. 

I have as yet spoken only of the superstruc- 
ture of the Adelphi, and merely casually 
alluded to the arches below, which form one 
of the most remarkable sights in London, 
but it is a sight that only a few are 
privileged to see. I have wandered through 
these arches with wonder, under the obliging 
guidance of the custodians. Below you 
there is a very town, much of it filled 
with bottles of old vintages. The arches 
were many of them open for years, and 
formed subterranean streets leading to the 
wharves on the Thames. They were con- 
structed (as stated on an old engraving) 
so as to keep the access to the houses level 
with the Strand, and distinct from the traffic 
of the wharves and warehouses. They extend 
under the whole Adelphi, including Adam 
Street, from York Buildings, and were also 
carried under the additional buildings at the 
end of Salisbury Street. In many places 
there are double tiers of arches. 

Some twenty years ago the dark arches had 
a bad name on account of the desperate 
characters who congregated there and hid 
themselves away in the innermost recesses, 
but at last the place was cleared out, and the 
greater portion of it closed in. The extensive 
cellerage of Messrs. Tod Heatley gives evi- 
dence of the former state, for one of the 
alleys is still styled Jenny’s hole—and the 
arch above was known as the Devil’s Bridge. 
The disgraceful condition of the arches could 
not have existed for any length of time, as, 
some forty years ago, the place was well 
cared for by the wharfingers, and at nine 
o’clock at night a gun gave a signal for the 
gates to be closed. 

The closed and deserted “ Fox under the 


Hill,” which still stands on the land under 
the Terrace, was once a much-frequented 
tavern, and to the stairs close by came all 
the stores for the Hungerford market. 

At spring and neap-tides the water rose as 
high as 3 feet 6 inches in the tap-room, and 
the tide also ran far up the arches—but the 
Thames Embankment has now changed all 
this. 

When the leases of the Terrace-houses fell 
in, in 1867, a claim was set up by some of the 
leaseholders for a share of the foreshore, 
which had been reclaimed when the Adelphi 
was built, but on the case being brought into 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, on June 24 and 
July 6, 1871, Messrs. Drummond and others, 
the plaintiffs and representatives of the 
original ground landlords of Durham House, 
proved the groundlessness of the claim, and 
gained their cause. 

In concluding this paper I may point out 
that to the genius of the Adams we owe it 
that a site little different, in regard to distin- 
guishing character, from the sites around, 
should have become a recognised district 
with a distinct name, The Adelphi— a name 
which will ever perpetuate the memory of 
the famous Brothers. 


ger 
Lanarkshire folklore. 


By WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK, F.S.A.Scot. 


- PA HE value of the Mew Statistical 
BG BAA Account of Scotland is apparent to 
uli those who refer to its pages, for 

although it might with great advan- 
tage have been condensed, its very liberality 
of editorship has enabled many of the clergy 
to note curious customs for the benefit of 
present-day students of folklore. 

In the Lanarkshire volume there are 
numerous folklore notes, which have not 
yet, I believe, been brought together.* Refer- 
ring first to what may be called “folk 
recollections of historical events,” I note 






* The Folklore of the Statistical Accounts of Scot- 
land will shortly be printed by the Folklore Society. 
This will include both the old and the new statistical 
accounts. —[ED. ] 
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that—according to the Rev. James Walker, 
—at one of the five fairs held in Carnwath, 
in August, “a foot race is run, which 
deserves mention, as it is one of the tenures 
by which the property of Carnwath is held 
by the Lockhart family.” 


The prize (Mr. Walker continues) is a pair of ved 
hose, which are regularly contended for, and the old 
people in the village tell me, that, fifty years ago, 
the laird used to have a messenger ready, whenever 
the race was finished, to communicate the intelligence 
to the Lord Advocate of Scotland. This prompt 
information is now, I suppose, dispensed with, but I 
can testify that the race has been regularly run for 
the last twenty-five years.* 


If Mr. Walker be correct as to the time 
and manner of the fair, as I have no doubt 
he is, then the terms of the feudal grant are 
not strictly observed. As veddendo for the 
barony of Carnwath, two pairs of shoes, says 
Cosmo Innes, each containing half an ell 
of English cloth, were to be given on Mid- 
summer day to the man who ran fastest from 
the east end of Carnwath to the Tallaw 
Cross.t bid 

The Minister of Culter, describing the 
river Clyde, refers in a footnote to a tradition 
of Michael Scott, the wizard. 

At Wolf-Clyde (he says) a curiosity may some- 
times be seen, viz., the Clyde running into the 
Tweed. The vale of Biggar-water, which here 
stretches between these two waters, is but slightly 
elevated above the bed of the Clyde. During a 
top-flood, part of the latter river sometimes finds its 
way into Biggar-water, and is thereby carried into 
the Tweed, and this happens once perhaps in three 
or four years. Hence it will be seen that it were 
a very easy matter to send the Clyde to Berwick 
instead of Glasgow. Indeed a common tradition is 
prevalent here that the famous magician Michael 
Scott had nearly accomplished this. The story is, 
that he was marching down the vale of the Biggar, 
with the Clyde following at his heels, but that being 
alarmed by the sound of the water as it came roaring 
behind, he looked back, and so the spell was broken, 
and the vagrant waters returned into their wonted 
channel. f 


* New Statistical Account of Lanarkshire, by the 
Ministers of the Respective Parishes, 1841, p. 9I. 
Sa Walker’s Account of Carnwath is dated May 
1834. 

Lectures on Scotch Legal Antiquities, 1872, p. 68. 
Stat. Acc, p. 342. The Minister of Culter’s 
Account is dated July 1835. A popular rhyme is :-— 
Annan, Tweed, and Clyde, 
Rise a’ out o’ ae hill-side ; 
Tweed ran, Annan wan, 
Clyde fell, and brak its neck owre Corra Linn. 


—See Chambers’ Popular Rhymes of Scotland, p. 225. 





At Biggar is preserved in a local name a 
tradition of Wallace. Blind Harry tells of 
a battle at Biggar between the English under 
Edward I. and the Scots under Wallace, 
and 
Tradition (says the Rev. John Christison) points 
to a low-lying field south-east from Biggar, where 
pieces of broken armour have often been gathered. 
Wallace is said, like Alfred in earlier times, 
to have gained access to the enemy’s camp 
in disguise. He professed to be a “ cadger” 
selling provisions. He learnt much that he 
desired to know, but aroused suspicion, and 
took his departure. He was pursued, and 
on reaching a bridge over Biggar-water, at 
the west end of the town of Biggar, he turned 
at bay. The foremost of his pursuers he put 
to death, and escaped. 

There is still a foot bridge over the stream to the 
west of Biggar, which has been called from time 
immemorial ‘‘the Cadger’s brig.” 

We are not surprised to learn that tradition 
points out on the north side of Bizzyberry 
(or Bushyberry) “ a hollow rock and a spring 
called Wallace’s seat and Wallace’s well.” * 

Wallace is without doubt the ideal hero of 
Scotland, and Lanarkshire Folklore, as might 
be expected, has preserved remarkable tales, 
not only of his valour, but of his super- 
human strength. ‘Tinto hill has a familiar 
rhyme :— 

On Tintock-tap there is a mist, 
And in that mist there is a kist, 
And in the kist there is a caup, 
And in the caup there is a drap, 
Tak up the caup, drink aff the drap, 
And set the caup on Tintock-tap. 

On the top of Tinto is an immense heap 

of stones, said to have been conveyed by 
countrymen from the vale three miles away, 
as a penance imposed by the priests of 
St. John’s Kirk. The summit of Tinto is 
often shrouded in mist, 
And the ‘“kist” (mentioned in the rhyme), con- 
jectures Chambers, was perhaps a large stone, 
remarkable over the rest of the heap for having a 
hole in its upper side, which the country-people say 
was formed by the grasp of Sir William Wallace’s 
thumb, on the evening previous to his defeating the 
English at Boghole, in the neighbourhood.f 


* Stat. Acc. p. 359. The Minister of Biggar’s 
Account is dated August 1835. 

+ Chambers continues,—‘‘ The hole is generally 
full of water, on account of the drizzling nature of the 
atmosphere ; but if it is meant by the ‘caup’ men- 
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The historian of Wandell tells us that 
Wallace ‘‘is reported to have once encamped 
on the heights above Wandell Mill, where he 
entrapped and cut off a party of English” 
(p. 818). 

An historical tradition of another kind is 
connected with Bothwell Brig, famous for 
the battle between the Duke of Monmouth, 
with whom was James Grahame, of Claver- 
house, and the Duke of Hamilton. The 
grammar of the historian of Bothwell is not 
very good, but this is the anecdote he 
contributes :— 

According to a tradition in the village of Bothwell, 

when the Royal Army was lying near the bridge, a 
child having wandered into the camp, was found by 
its parents, after a long search, sitting on the Duke 
of Monmouth’s knee, who was caressing it with great 
tenderness. 
Mr. Patrick also tells us that an original 
painting of the battle, said to have been 
sketched by an artist on the spot, was, at 
the time he wrote, in Hamilton Palace. I 
do not know if any such picture was sold at 
the recent displenishing of the palace.* 

We hear, as we might expect, from the 
Minister of Carmunnock, that Mary Queen 
of Scots slept at Castlemilk the night before 
the battle of Langside, and that an old thorn 
tree is pointed out as near the spot from 
which she saw the defeat of her army. “A 
likely situation,” he thinks, “is a rock on 
the top of Cathkin-hill,” which still goes by 
the name of the Queen’s Seat.t 

The Rev. John Wylie, minister of Car- 
luke, gives a curious tradition of the 
derivation of the word “Carluke,” which 
admirably illustrates the tendency of local 
inquiry, and the danger of word-hunting as 
an amusement. He first states the supposed 
correct derivation (Caer, hill, Zuvac, Luke = 
hill of St. Luke); then in a footnote he 
adds :— 


tioned, we must suppose that the whole is intended 
as a mockery of human strength ; for it is certainly 
impossible to lift the stone and drink off the con- 
tents of the hollow.”—/opular Rhymes of Scotland, 
PP. 245-246. 

Another Tintock proverb is :— 

The height atween Tintock-tap and Coulterfell, 
Is just three-quarters o’ an ell.—Jézd., p. 245. 

* Stat. Acc., p. 780. The Account of Bothwell 
(by the Rev. William Patrick, Hamilton) was drawn 
up in 1836, and revised in April 1840. 

t Stat, Acc., p. 601. Account is dated July 1839. 








By the following tradition, the name of the parish is 
derived from a different source. The church was 
formerly situated in the forest of Mauldslee (hence it 
was sometimes called the Forest Kirk), close to the 
banks of the Clyde. This situation, being at the 
extremity of the parish, was found inconvenient, and 
it was therefore proposed that the church should be 
removed to a more centrical spot. This proposition 
met with strong opposition from a part of the popula- 
tion, who clung to the holy ground, and after much 
difficulty, could only be brought to agree that the 
new site should be the Law of Mauldslee, a situation 
not far from the old one. This, however, not meet- 
ing the views of the opposite party, it was at length 
determined that the dispute should be referred to the 
arbitration of Providence. With this view a pow 
(skull) was taken from the ancient burial-ground, 
and, together with a burning peat, was laid on the 
proposed site at the Law. If the Jow and peat 
remained, that was to be the spot; but if they 
should be removed by a@ guiding hand, the church 
was to be erected wherever they might be found. 
They were removed, and the whole parish was raised 
to seek for the pow and the peat. After much 
search, they were at last, to the great joy of the 
people, discovered by Symeon Haddow, of Easterseat, 
on the spot where the church was eventually erected, 
about two miles mearer Symeon’s house than the 
Law. The truth was, that the guiding hand was 
none other than that of Symeon himself, a secret 
which was carefully kept within his family for many 
generations. Hence the name Kirk-look,—looking 
for the kirk. The derivation is, of course, absurd, 
but there can be little doubt as to the reference to 
Providence and its result.* 


In the account of Wandell and Lamming- 
toune there is reference to a building on the 
side of Tinto, called Fatlips Castle, but the 
meaning of this is notexplained. ‘This castle 
was built by the laird of Symington, opposite 
the castle of Lammingtoune, and Symington 
boasted that from his superior elevation he 
could observe everything which the wife of 
Lammingtoune may do. The result was that, 
to escape the supervision from Fatlips Castle, 
Lammingtoune built Windgate House in Key- 
gill glen.t Fatlips Castle is again referred 
to in the account of Symington Parish. The 
account was drawn up in July 1840, and 
states that a piece of the wall, about two feet 
high, was then standing,—“‘its thickness is 
fully six feet, and it adheres so firmly, that 
persons building a stone fence lately chose 
rather to quarry stones than take them from 
the wall,”—which the compiler seems to 


* Stat. Acc., p. 564. The Account of Carluke is 
dated March 1839. 

} Stat. Acc., p. 818, The account of Wandell and 
Lammingtoune, by the Rev. Charles Hope, is dated 
May 1840, 
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have regarded as much the more natural 
course.* 

Rutherglen we know had an importance in 
the past in nowise indicated by its present 
fame. But it had also a questionable noto- 
riety as to marriages. It was the Gretna 
Green of Lanarkshire. Even down to 1836, 
the form was simple. The account of 
Rutherglen was framed by Dr. Cleland, and 
I shall quote his words. 


The couple go before a magistrate and acknow- 
ledge that they have been married without the pro- 
clamation of banns by a person unauthorized by the 
church, whose name they do not recollect ; and in con- 
sequence of this irregularity they acknowledge a fault, 
and subject themselves to fine and imprisonment ; on 
which the magistrate fines the parties, remits the im- 
prisonment, and gives an extract of their acknowledged 
marriage, which is binding in law. 


The magistrates frequently received a fee 
for their trouble.t 

The most famous fair of Rutherglen was 
St. Luke’s in October. Rutherglen, like 
other places, signalised its great fair by 
making cakes. No one who has been in 
Rotterdam during the kermasse in August 
but must have noted how many of the 
dealers in that madcap fair devoted them- 
selves entirely to waffles and other cakes, 
which were made publicly and as publicly 
devoured by a mob which seemed ever 
hungry. Chambers in the following rhyme 
summarizes places in the Upper Ward of 
Lanarkshire which were famous for their un- 
savoury foods, 


Cauld kail in Covington, 
And crowdie in Quothquan, 
Singit sweens in Symington 
And brose in Pettinain : 





* Stat. Acc., p. 870, 

t Stat. Acc., p. 396. Milngavie also seems to have 
had a bad social repute. Inthe Scots Piper’s Queries, 
or Fohn Falkirk’s Cariches, the following appears :— 

Q.—Where was the usefulest fair in Scotland kept ? 

A,—At Milngavie. 

Q.—What sort of commodities weresold there? 

A.—Nothing but ale, and ill wicked wives. 

Q.—How was it abolished ? 

A.—Because those who went to it once would go 
to it no more. 


Q.—For what reason ? 

A.—Because there was no money to be got forthem, 
but fair barter, wife for wife, and he who put away 
a wife for one fault got a wife with two as bad. 


See Collected Writings of Dugald Graham, ii., p. 169. 
VOL. X. 


The assy peat o’ Focharton, 
And puddings o’ Poneil ; 

Black folk o’ Douglas 
Drink we’ the deil.* 


Rutherglen cakes were more pleasantly 
famous. 


About eight or ten days before St. Luke’s fair, 
says Dr. Cleland, a certain quantity of oatmeal is 
made into dough with warm water, and laid up in a 
vessel to ferment. Being brought to a proper degree 
of fermentation and consistency, it is rolled up into 
balls, proportionably to the intended largeness of the 
cakes. With the dough is commonly mixed a small 
quantity of sugar, and a little aniseed or cinnamon. 
The baking is executed by women only, and they 
seldom begin their work till after sunset, and a night 
or two before the fair. A large space of the house 
chosen for the purpose is marked out by a line drawn 
upon it. The area within is considered as consecrated 
ground, and is not by any of the bystanders to be 
touched with impunity. A transgression incurs a small 
fine, which is always laid out on drink for the use 
of the company. This hallowed spot is occupied by 
six or eight women, all of whom, except the toaster, 
seat themselves on the ground in a circular form, 
having their feet turned towards the fire. Each of 
them is provided with a bake-board, about two feet 
square, which they hold on their knees. The woman 
who toasts the cakes, which is done on a girdle sus- 
pended over the fire, is called the Queen or Bride, and 
the rest her maidens. These are distinguished from 
one another by names given them for the occasion. 
She who sits next the fire towards the east is called 
the Todler, her companion on the left hand is called 
the Hodler, and the rest have arbitrary names given 
them by the Bride, as Mrs. Baker, best and worst 
maids, etc. The operation is begun by the Todler, 
who takes a ball of the dough, forms it into a small 
cake, and then casts it on the bakeboard of the Hod- 
ler, who beats it out a little thinner. This being 
done, she in her turn throws it on the board of her 
neighbour, and thus it goes round from east to west, 
in the direction of the course of the sun, until it comes 
to the toaster, by which time it is as thin and smooth 
as a sheet of paper. The first cake that is cast on the 
girdle is usually named as a gift to some well known 
cuckold, from a superstitious opinion that thereby 
the rest will be preserved from mischance. Sometimes 
the cake isso thin as to be carried by the current of the 
air up intothe chimney. As the baking is wholly per- 
formed by the hand, a great deal of noise is the con- 
sequence. The beats, however, are not irregular, nor 
destitute of an agreeable harmony, especially when 
they are accompanied with vocal music, which is fre- 
quently the case. Great dexterity is necessary, not 
only to beat out the cakes with no other instrument 
than the hand, so that no part of them shall be thicker 
than another, but especially to cast them from one 
board to another without ruffling or breaking them. 
The toasting requires considerable skill, for which 





* Focharton is an extensive barony in Lesmahagow 
parish ; Poneil is a large farm on Douglas water ; the 
colliers of Douglas were supposed to be dissolute. Sce 
Chambers’ Popular Rhymes, p. 288. 
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reason the most experienced person in the company 
is chosen for that part of the work. One cake is sent 
round in quick succession to another, so that none of 
the company issuffered to be idle. The whole is a 
scene of activity, mirth, and diversion, and might 
aftord an excellent subject for a picture. There is no 
account of the origin of this custom. The bread thus 
baked was doubtless never intended for common use. 
It is not easy to conceive why mankind, especially in 
a rude age, would strictly observe so many ceremonies, 
and be at so great pains in making a cake, which, 
when folded together, makes but a scanty mouthful. 
Besides, it is always given away in presents tostrangers, 
who frequent the fair. The custom seems to have been 
originally derived from Paganism, and to contain not 
a few of the sacred rites peculiar to that impure re- 
ligion, as the leavened dough, and the mixing it with 
sugar and spices, the consecrated ground, etc., etc. 
This custom is given up, except in the house of Bailie 
Hugh Fulton, vintner, where the entire ceremonies are 
gone through.* 

We are indebted to Dr. Cleland, also, for 
notice of the custom of perambulating or 
beating the marches of Rutherglen. After 
the procession was over, he says, “a mock 
engagement with broom-besoms took place, 
which ended in a jollification.” This custom 
was given up in 1830. 

It is unfortunate that the writers of the 

statistical accounts did not more frequently 
record local observances and customs. The 
minister of Lanark (the Rev. William Men- 
zies), however, like Dr. Cleland, has recorded 
some matters of interest. Writing in April 
1834, he says— 
Palm Sunday was observed as a holiday at the 
grammar-school until within the last thirty years. 
The scholar who presented the master with the largest 
Candlemas offering was appointed king, and walked 
in procession with his life-guards and sergeants, The 
great and little palm-branches of the saltix caprea in 
flower, and decked with a profusion of daffodils, were 
carried behind him. A handsome embroidered flag, 
the gift of a lady in the town to the boys, was used on 
this festival, The day concluded with a ball. 


Lanark, like Rutherglen, preserved the 
custom of beating the marches of the town 
lands. One of the march stones is in the 
river Mauss, and the writer of the account 
says that those who shared in the march for 
the first time were ducked in the river to 
impress the event on their memories, and 
give the town in future the benefit of their 
immemorial recollection. The custom is still 


* Stat. Acc. pp. 383-5. The account is dated 
June 1836. 

+ Zbid., p. 383. Rutherglen was famous for the 
quality of its sour cream, see p. 385. 

f Stat, Acc., pp. 19, 20. 


observed, in June of each year, on what is 
known as the Lanemar or Landmark-day. 

Lammingtoune long preserved relics of the 
past. The so-called Stool of Repentance 
projected three feet from the Wandell gallery 
of the parish church, and had “ merely a few 
coarse spars in front;” a full view of the 
culprit was thus afforded to all the congrega- 
tion ; there was no seat; this “Canty” re- 
mained entire till it was removed when the 
church was repaired in 1828. The minister 
of the united parishes of Wandell and Lam- 
mingtoune says he believes this to have been 
the last Stool of Repentance in the kingdom.* 
Mr. MacGregor, in his edition of Dugald 
Graham’s chap-book, Jockey and Maggy’s 
Courtship, in a footnote says, 
the stool was placed in front of the pulpit in full view 
of the congregation. In some parishes the culprits 
were allowed to sit, but in most cases they had to 
stand.t 
The custom of Lammingtoune seems to have 
afforded a position even more exposed. The 
Juggs, also, were attached to Lammingtoune 
Church, and Mr. Hope, the minister, had met 
with people who had seen a culprit with the 
iron-padlocked collar round the neck.{ 

A local custom of more pleasant associa- 
tion was kept up in Carluke, where “ creeling 
the young guidman ” was very popular. The 
day after marriage a creel was bound on the 
back of the bridegroom, who set off running 
at full speed,—the wedding friends pursued 
him, endeavouring to fill his creel with stones 
and so overlade him. The fun was ended by 
the clear escape of the runner or his release 
from the creel by the quick cutting by his 
bride of the binding cords ; “the joke was to 
insert the girdle clips amongst the cords.” 
The custom is acommon one. Allan Ramsay 
describes it in his continuation of Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green :— 

A creel ’bout fu’ o’ muckle stanes 
They clinked on his back ; 

Totry the pith o’ his rigg and reins 
They gart him cadge his pack. 

Now as a sign his wife’s richt fain, 
I trow she was nae slack, 

To rin and ease his shouther-banes, 
And snegged the raips fu’ snack, 

Wi her knife that day. 











* Stat. Acc., p. 840. 

T Collected Writings of Dugald Graham, ii. 20, 
note }. 

t Stat. Acc., pp. 840-841. 
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The custom was followed in the parish of 
Galston, Ayrshire, in 1792, on the second 
day after the marriage. 

The young wedded pair, with their friends, assemble 
in a convenient spot. A small Creel, or Basket, is 
prepared for the occasion, into which they put some 
stones ; the young Men carry it alternately, and allow 
themselves to be caught by the Maidens, who have a 
kiss when they succeed. After a great deal of inno- 
cent mirth and pleasantry, the Creel falls at length to 
the young Husband’s share, who is obliged to carry it, 
generally for a long time, none of the young women 
having compassion upon him. At last, his fair Mate 
kindly relieves him from his burden ; and her com- 
plaisance, in this particular, is considered as a proof 
of her satisfaction with the choice she has made. The 
Creel goes round again ; more merriment succeeds ; 
and all the company dine together and talk over the 
feats of the field. Perhaps the French phrase, adiez, 
panniers, vendanges sont faites, may allude to a simi- 
ar custom.* 
The custom became rare, as might be ex- 
pected. Napier, in his Folklore of the West 
of Scotland, does not mention it, and yet it 
is not quite extinct. In 1876 the marriage 
of Miss Whitelaw, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Whitelaw, to Mr. Arthur St. Quintin 
Forbes, son of the Hon. Robert Forbes, and 
grandson of Lord Forbes, took place in the 
parish church, Athelstaneford. “After the 
marriage ceremony was performed by the 
father of the bride,” says an anonymous 
writer, 
it was stated that the newly-married pair left on their 
marriage trip in the afternoon, the bridegroom having 
first to go through the ancient custom of bearing the 
creel. 
In the West of Scotland mining districts there 
is said to be a similar custom associated with 
the proclamation of banns of marriage. The 
day after the proclamation the bridegroom is 
put into a hutch, “called in the olden time a 
‘creel’ or ‘corf,’ from its being composed 
principally of wicker-work,” and is drawn 
triumphantly home by his unmarried friends ; 
the bride’s house is afterwards visited ; the 
bridegroom stands treat, the health of the 
pair is drunk, and the day is spent in mirth. 
Quis ullos homines beatiories 
Vidit, quis Venerem auspicatiorem ? 


Many of our Scottish wedding customs 


* Stat. Acc. (Carluke), p. 587, note *; see also Stat. 
Acc. of Scotland, 1792 (Galston), vol. ii., p. 80, cited 
by Brand, Popular Antiquities (1877 ed.), pp. 354- 


355- 
wee . H., in Glasgow Weekly Herald, 9th September, 


are still clearly indicative of capture. Men 
still living remember when the bride made 
a supposed secret escape from the wedding 
feast by the window, and was searched for 
after sufficient time had been allowed for 
departure ; still in the concealment of the 
marriage-honeymoon destination is the same 
survival, and we may be almost as sure that 
the pursuit of a laden bridegroom is as clear 
a remembrance of very remote ways and 
days, as is the Banffshire custom, which 
forbids a bridegroom to enter the wedding 
house during the time of the wedding meal ; 
and permits him to be entertained as it were 
surreptitiously after all the guests have been 
served.* 

The inordinate length, extravagance, and 
want of decorum of Scottish funerals in the 
early part of this century is referred to in the 
accounts of the parish of Avondale, and of 
the parish of Carluke.t The writer of the 
account of the parish of Old Monkland (the 
Rev. William Patrick) has some curious 
notes on local expressions, which may be 
referred to in connection with Lanarkshire 
country-life. The strong theological bias of 
the true Scotchman is shown in the Monkland 
use of the word “infidel” as synonymous 
with idiot,—thus, if a man say, “Do you 
think I am an infidel?” (a frequent inter- 
rogatory, says Mr. Patrick, among the handi- 
crafts), ‘ he merely means he is no fool, but 
knows what he is about.” 

The no less common expression, “ Will you never 
deval?’’ merely means, will you never give over. In 
such a concourse of strangers as now prevails here, 
there are many doubtful or unintelligible characters. 
These are uniformly termed “ nomalistic characters.” 
Compellment is also a common word for forcing or 
compelling one against his will, and combustibles is 
most erroneously applied to the filthy accumulations 
of animal, vegetable, and earthy matters in ditches and 
covered drains, which carry away the refuse from their 
dwellings. 

No notice of the folklore of Lanarkshire 
can be complete without some reference to 
the Lee Penny, the “Talisman,” of Sir Walter 


* As to the Aberdeenshire custom, see Gregor’s 
Folklore of the North-east of Scotland, 1881, p. 100. 

+ Stat. Acc., Avondale, p. 306; and Carluke, 
p- 587, note f. ; 

{ Stat. Acc., pp. 655-656. The account is dated 
February 1840. A statistical entry regarding this 
parish is: “ Natural children, 9 per annum ; bachelors, 
46; old maids, 120” (p. 655). 
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Scott’s novel, and yet I feel I must delay the 
consideration of its remarkable history until 
another time. It cannot be dealt with in 
half-a-dozen lines, and I have already written 
more about Lanarkshire folklore than I at 


first intended. 


Discovery of Roman Antiquities 
at Keston, Kent. 
By G. CLINCH, 
Of the Library, British Museum. 


BIN the year 1882, during some gar- 
| dening operations near the British 
Camp in Holwood Park at Keston, 
Kent, the gardener’s spade un- 
earthed a curious piece of pottery, which 
the finder at the time supposed to be a 
quaint kind of cream-jug. A short time ago 
I had an opportunity of examining it, and I 
found it to be a terra-cotta lamp of Roman 
date, in excellent preservation, and almost 
perfect, the only part in which it is defective 
being that which is indicated by a small rough 
fracture upon the upper part of the handle. 
The part broken off was probably a small 
head, or some such ornamental device. The 
lip is longer than is usual in other specimens 
which I have examined, giving the lamp an 
ovoid appearance. The length is 4? inches 
and the breadth 23 inches, whereas the 
greater proportion of Roman lamps are of a 
circular shape, from which a small lip pro- 
trudes about half-an-inch. In this lip is 
an aperture for the wick, and opposite the 
wick is generally a small handle. Between 
the hole (in the centre of the bowl) for re- 
plenishing the oil and that for the wick there 
is, in this specimen, a small triangular slit, 
designed probably to allow of the escape of 
the air from the bowl when oil was poured 
into the lamp. The junction of the lip with 
the circular bowl has been executed with 
care, and on each side of the lip there is a 
kind of volute or scroll ornament which 
imparts elegance to the general form. Marks 
of wear appear upon the underside of the 
lamp, caused, doubtless, by friction upon 
the disc which surmounted the candelabrum 
upon which it was usually placed. 









The terra-cotta is good, and so thin that 
one wonders how it has been preserved in 
such a perfect state during its burial under- 
ground for so many hundreds of years. 
There is no doubt, however, that the interior 
of the bowl became filled with sand in such 
a manner as to give it some kind of solidity. 
The lamp is so fashioned that when it stands 
upon a level surface it inclines forward 
toward the lip, and the latter is considerably 
lower than the handle. This was intended 
by the maker to facilitate the progress of the 
oil toward the wick. The lamp was pro- 
bably not intended to be carried about much 
in the hand, as the handle is small and in- 
convenient, and the inclination of the lamp 
toward the wick indicates that its proper 
place was upon the candelabrum. 

The chief interest of this relic arises from 
the locality in which it was found. This 
was a garden close to Keston Common, 
and within about three hundred yards of the 
British Camp in Holwood Park, and nearly 
half-a-mile from the ‘‘ Warbank,” where the 
foundations of Roman buildings, graves of 
Roman date, and other contemporary anti- 
quities were found in the early part of this 
century. The latter spot has been con- 
jectured by many archeologists to be the 
veritable site of Moviomagus, mentioned in 
the Jtinerary of Antoninus; and, although 
opinion is divided upon this point—other 
authorities preferring Woodcote, near Croy- 
don, as the site of that station—yet it is 
clear that a Roman station formerly existed 
at Keston, and the discovery of a Roman 
lucerna, although not at all settling the 
question as to the name of the place, adds 
one more fact to the evidence which had 
already indicated that this was one of the sites 
which the Romans selected with so much 
discretion and good taste for their habita- 
tions. The site is a very charming one; a 
beautiful valley, with fertile fields and hazel 
shaws, sweeps gracefully round Holwood 
Hill. Just beyond is the quaint little parish 
church of Keston, whose time-stained walls 
are partly hidden by the fine elms which 
nestle around it. Behind the Warbank, the 
rising ground of Holwood Park serves as a 
shelter from the cold east winds, and one 
has little difficulty in repeopling, in the mind’s 
eye, this now deserted hill, and in restoring 
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to their original form the dwelling-places as 
they were in Roman times, although the 
ploughshare has long since buried their 
foundations and scattered their contents. 


Se 


Che Mevitls of Rabp and 
their Alliances. 
By C. STANILAND WAKE, 
Part I. 


WIODSWORTH (MS. 160, f. 234) 
mentions, under date 20th Novem- 
ber, 1620, that in the east window 
of the church of Cottingham, near 
Kingston-upon-Hull, was “a man in a gowne 
kneeling on his head Sa. a wolfe rampant and 
crosslet or Orate Para diii Nichi de Louth 
rectoris huius ecclesie qui istud cancellum 
fieri fecit A° Diti M™ ccc™ Ixxiiij®.” The 
window has long since disappeared, but the 
“faire monument of marble inlayd with 
brasse, . . . with the portraiture of a clergy- 
man,” which Dodsworth also refers to as 
being in the ‘“ quyer,” or rather the brass 
work let into another stone, still remains to 
commemorate Nicholas de Luda (Louth), 
who in A.D. 1362 was presented to the church 
by Edward the Black Prince, and who sub- 
sequently caused the choir to be erected. 

In addition to the figure of Nicholas, the 
east window of Cottingham Church, and also 
the other windows of the choir, showed 
various armorial devices, which are thus 
described by Dodsworth :— 


IN THE East WINDOW. 
England a border Ar 
quily Franc & England a [T] Ar paled with 
England a border Ar 
quily Franc & England a border Ar. 





IN WINDOWES ROUND ABOUT THE QUIRE. 


Diis de Mowbray 

Diis de Roos 

le Conte de Richmont cheque b. & or. a 
canton er. a border g, sem de lion pass 

Conte de Arondal qufly gu a lyon ramp* or, 
second cheque 

Conte de Pembrok quily Valence & Hastings 

Conte de Warwick g a fesse en’t 6 crosslets or 

le Conte de Sar ii Ar 3 fusills in fesse gu 

Suffolk Sa a + engr or 

Stafford or A s 


Oxenford... S X oa mullet Arg* 

le Conte de Demoffur or 3 torteaux a [TT b 

e de Angus g a cinquefoil & 8 crosslets in orle or 
le St de Spencer qurly Ar & g on the 2 & 3 


qurs a frette or a bend Sa 
leechenofg a Neuil gona X Araw Sa 
le S* de Percy a lyon Ar 
le St de Neuil gia x er 
le St de latymer Ga + patence or 
le S* de Segrave Sa lyon ramp* Ar crowned 
or a bend g. 


It is mentioned by Camden that in Raby 
Castle, now the seat of the Duke of Cleve- 
land, was a chamber “ wherein was, in windows 
of coloured glass, all the pedigree of the 
Nevilles.” This castle was chiefly erected in 
1379 by John de Nevill, whose descendant 
John de Nevill, the eldest son of Ralph, 
Lord Nevill, of Raby Castle, the great Earl 
of Westmoreland, in the reign of Henry V., 
married Elizabeth, the fifth daughter of Thomas 
Holland, Earl of Kent, the owner of the manor 
of Cottingham. Alice, the daughter of 
Alianore, another daughter of Thomas Hol- 
land, also married a Nevill. This was Richard 
Nevill, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, the eldest 
son of that Earl of Westmoreland, by his 
second wife, Joane, a daughterof John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. On the death, 
without issue, of Edmund Holland, Earl of 
Kent, the son of Thomas Holland, the manor 
of Cottingham was divided among his sisters, 
and the Nevills therefore acquired two parts 
of the manor, which are still known as Cot- 
tingham Westmoreland and Cottingham 
Sarum. As this family was so intimately 
associated with Cottingham, it is far from 
improbable that the armorial bearings in the 
windows of the church there had, like those 
at Raby Castle, reference to the Nevill pedi- 

ee. 

o This is true more especially of the “ win- 
dowes round about the quire ;” as the arms of 
the east window were those of the Earls of 
Kent and of the royal princes connected with 
them. The bordure is, says Boutell, a mark 
of cadency borne by princes and by person- 
ages of various ranks. The Hollands, Earls 
of Kent, differenced England with a plain 
silver bordure. The shield quartering France 
and England with a silver label* was that of 


* It was also the shield of Edward, only son of 
Richard III., who was created Earl of Salisbury by 
his uncle, Edward [V., and who died before his father, 
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Edward the Black Prince, eldest son of 
Edward III. This prince married Joan, 
daughter of Edmund de Woodstock, Earl of 
Kent, second son of Edward I., who called 
herself Lady Wake (her mother having in- 
herited the great possessions of Thomas 
Wake, Baron of Lydell), but was popularly 
known as the fair maid of Kent, and who 
had married for her first husband Sir Thomas 
Holland, in her right Earl of Kent. The 
silver bordure about the quartered shield of 
France and England was that of Thomas de 
Woodstock, youngest son of Edward IIL, if 
France ancient, and that of Humphrey, 
youngest son of Henry IV., if France modern. 
Probably Thomas de Woodstock was intended 
to be commemorated, as his daughter Ann 
married Edmund, Earl of Stafford, whose son 
Humphrey was the heir of Joan, widow of 
Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent. The east 
window may be supposed, therefore, to have 
perpetuated the memories of the Hollands, 
Earls of Kent, and the two sons of Edward III. 
with whom they were most closely connected, 
Edward the Black Prince and Thomas de 
Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester. 

As to the other windows of the choir, all 
the persons mentioned by Dodsworth in con- 
nection with them were closely allied to the 
Nevills of Raby. At the head of the list 
stands De Mowbray. This powerful family 
was represented in the reign of Edward II. 
by John, the son of Roger de Mowbray, by 
Rose, sister to Gilbert, Earl of Clare. John 
de Mowbray married Aliva, daughter, and 
finally one of the coheirs, of William de Brewes. 
This baron had certain possessions in Wales, 
called Gowerland, to which John de Mow- 
bray laid claim in right of Aliva his wife. 
Now, William de Brewes had contracted to 
sell those lands, first with the Earl of Here- 
ford and afterwards with the two Rogers de 
Mortimer, father and nephew. Nevertheless, 
he dealt for them with Hugh de Spencer, 
then lord chamberlain to the king, who had 
other lands adjoining, and gave him pos- 
session of them. The aggrieved barons 
thereupon complained to Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster, who, with many other lords, armed 
themselves to take part against De Spencer. 
The king, however, raised an army to oppose 
them, when the Mortimers and some others 
submitted, and the rest were slain or taken 


prisoners at Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, 
among the latter being the Earl of Lancaster 
and John de Mowbray, both of whom were 
hanged at York. The son of this John de 
Mowbray, also called John, gained the favour 
of Edward III., and took a leading part in 
the French and Scottish wars. He died in 
35 Edward III., leaving issue by Joan his 
wife, one of the daughters of Henry, Earl of 
Lancaster, John de Mowbray his heir. ‘‘This,” 
says Dugdale, “is that John who took to 


wife Elizabeth, the daughter and heir to John, ° 


Lord Segrave, by Margaret his wife, daughter 
and sole heir to Thomas of Brotherton 
(second son to King Edward the First), Earl 
of Norfolk and Earl Marshall of England, 
by which marriage a great inheritance in lands, 
with addition of much honor, came to this 
noble Family.” The last-named John de 
Mowbray was slain near Constantinople by 
the Turks in 42 Edward III., and was suc- 
ceeded by his son John, created Earl of 
Nottingham, who, dying without issue, was 
succeeded by his brother Thomas. This 
baron, who was appointed Earl Marshal of 
England, with descent of the office to his 
heirs male, married Elizabeth, the widow of 
William de Montacute, eldest son of William, 
Earl of Salisbury, and sister and coheir of 
Thomas FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel. Never- 
theless he was a principal party to the execu- 
tion of Thomas FitzAlan in 21 Richard II., 
and soon afterwards to the murder of Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester. He was 
rewarded by a grant of a large part of the 
possessions of the Earl of Arundel and of 
Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and 
was created Duke of Norfolk. Less than a 
year afterwards, however, he was banished, 
and he died at Venice in 1 Henry IV. He 
was succeeded by his son Thomas, who mar- 
ried Constance, daughter of John Holland, 
Earl of Huntingdon and Duke of Exeter, but 
he was beheaded for conspiracy in 6 Henry IV. 
Dying without issue, his brother John, Lord 
Mowbray, who married Katherine, the daugh- 
ter of Ralph, Lord Nevill, of Raby Castle, the 
first Earl of Westmoreland, had the dignity 
of Duke of Norfolk restored to him. John, 
Lord Mowbray, died in 11 Henry VI., 
leaving a son, John, who succeeded him, 
and who appears to have borne the titles 
of Lord Segrave, Earl of Nottingham, and 
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Duke of Norfolk. In 1 Edward IV. he 
died, and his son and successor, John, 
Lord Mowbray, was created, in addition 
to his other titles, Earl Warren and Surrey. 
He died in 15 Edward IV., leaving an 
only daughter and heir, Anne, who after- 
wards married Richard, Duke of York, 
second son of King Edward IV., but died 
without issue. 

The family of De Roos or Ros became 
directly connected with the Nevills at an 
earlier date than that of De Mowbray. Ralph, 
Lord Nevill, the grandfather of Ralph, Lord 
Nevill, the first Earl of Westmoreland, 
had a daughter, Margaret, who in 16 Ed- 
ward III. married William de Ros, Lord 
of Hamlake, in Yorkshire. The surname 
of this family was taken from the lordship 
in Holderness, where its ancestor Peter de 
Ros had his residence. This Peter married 
Adeline, one of the sisters and coheirs of 
the famous Walter Espec, founder of the 
abbey of Rievaulx, in Yorkshire. The 
neighbouring castle of Helmsley or Ham- 
lake and that of Werke or Berwick were 
erected, in the reign of John, by his grand- 
son, Robert de Ros, who married Isabell, 
daughter of William the Lion, King of 
Scotland. The grandson of this baron, also 
called Robert, married Isabell, daughter and 
heir of William de Albini, Lord of Belvoir, 
and in 51 Henry III. he raised “a new 
embatelled wall about the castle of Belvoir, 
whereof he stood possessed in right of 
Isabell his wife.” His son, William de Ros, 
was one of the competitors for the crown of 
Scotland in respect of his descent from 
his great-grandmother, Isabell, daughter of 
William the Lion. In 1t Edward II., with 
Robert de Umfranvill, Earl of Angus, and 
Henry Beaumont, he was constituted the 
King’s Lieutenant in Scotland, between 
Berwick and the river Forth, as also in 
the marches of Annandale, Carryk, and 
Galloway ; and though, says Dugdale, “ this 
Lieutenancy was conferred upon John de 
Segrave the next following year, yet he 
continued still in Scotland in that King’s 
service.” He was succeeded by his son 
William, who in 12 Edward III. had a grant 
from the king of “a certain Tower in the city 
of London, built by King Edward the 
Second, and adjoyning to the River Thames, 


near to a place called Baynards Castle, to 
hold to him the said William and his heirs, 
as appurtenant to his castle of Hamlake, in 
Yorkshire, by the service of a Rose, to be 
yearly paid at the Exchequer upon the Feast 
day of the Nativity of S. John the Baptist 
for ever.” It was William, the son and suc- 
cessor of this William de Ros, who married 
Margaret, daughter of Ralph, Lord Nevill, 
but he died in the Holy Land in 26 
Edward III. without issue, and his widow 
became the wife of Henry, Lord Percy. He 
was succeeded by his brother Thomas, from 
whom was descended another Thomas, who 
married Alianor, daughter of Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, by whom he had a 
son, also called Thomas, and died in 9 
Henry VI. The fidelity of the last-named 
Thomas de Ros to the Lancastrian cause led 
to his being attainted and his lands confis- 
cated. Belvoir Castle was given to Lord 
Hastings, but on his coming to view it he 
was repelled by a friend of Lord de Ros. 
Dugdale states that “the Lord Hastings 
came again with some forces, and did great 
spoil to the castle, defacing the Roofs and 
taking away the Lead wherewith it was 
covered to his House at Ashby de la Zouch, 
where he then bestowed no small cost in 
building, which occasioned the castle to fall 
to such ruine by rotting of the Timber, as that 
it was wholly uninhabitable, until the Earl 
of Rutland in King Henry the Eighth’s time 
repaired it, making it a more stately structure 
than ever it was.” Thomas de Ros lived to 
1 Edward IV., and his son Edward, who 
succeeded him, died in 24 Henry VII. 
without issue, and leaving his three sisters 
his coheirs. 

The next person referred to by Dodsworth 
is the Earl of Richmond. The armorial 
bearings in the choir of Cottingham Church 
were those of De Dreux, Dukes of Brittany, 
created Earls of Richmond, in Yorkshire. 
According to Dugdale, John de Dreux 
married Beatrice, daughter of Henry III. 
(and therefore sister of Edward I.), and had 
in 52 Henry III. granted to him by letters 
patent the earldom of Richmond, and by 
charter a few days afterwards the honour of 
Richmond in fee, in exchange for the earl- 
dom of Agenois, in France. Boutell figures 
a shield borne by John de Dreux, Earl of 
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Richmond, the nephew of Edward I., and he 
thus describes it: ‘the field chequée or 
and lazure, being for De Dreux ; the canton 
ermine, for Brittany; and the dordure, gules 
charged with golden lions of England, repre- 
senting the royal shield of England, and 
showing the close connection existing be- 
tween the Earl of Richmond and his 
sovereign.” In 1 Edward III. John de 
Dreux obtained licence to grant the earldom 
of Richmond to Arthur, his brother and heir, 
whose son John did homage for the earldom, 
but died in 15 Edward III. In the following 
year Edward III. advanced his fourth son, 
John of Gaunt, afterwards Duke of Lan- 
caster, to the dignity of Earl of Richmond, 
but in 46 Edward III. the earldom was 
surrendered by the Duke of Lancaster and 
was granted by the king to John, Duke of 
Brittany and Earl of Montfort, who had 
married Joan, daughter of Charles, King of 
Navarre. He was succeeded by his son 
John, styled ¢he Valiant, but in 5 Richard ILI., 
“falling off to the King of France, contrary 
to his Faith and Allegiance to the King of 
England and his Progenitors,” his lands in 
England were seized, and by Act of Parliament 
he was afterwards deposed from all titles of 
honour here. Joan, the mother of this earl 


of Richmond, became, on the death of her 
first husband, the wife of Henry IV., King 
of England, who on his landing at Ravenspur, 
in Holderness, in a.D. 1399, was joined by 
Ralph, Lord Nevill of Raby. This baron 
had been created Earl of Westmoreland by 


Richard II. the year before, and now 
Henry IV., in the first year of his reign, 
granted him the county and honour of Rich- 
mond for the term of his life, constituting 
him also Earl Marshal of England. At a 
later date the holder of the earldom of Rich- 
mond was interested also in the manor of 
Cottingham. Edmund of Hadham, the half- 
brother of Henry VI., married Margaret, the 
daughter of John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, 
and granddaughter of Margaret, one of the 
sisters and coheirs of Edmund Holland, 
Earl of Kent. The husband of this Mar- 
garet was the son of John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, and perhaps for this reason the 
earldom of Richmond was bestowed on 
Edmund of Hadham, whose son Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VIL., in- 





herited from his mother* a share of the 
manor of Cottingham. Edward IV., the 
father of Elizabeth, who became the wife of 
Henry VII., was himself entitled, as the 
eldest surviving son of Richard, Duke of 
York, the grandson of Alianore, eldest sister 
of Edmund Holland, Earl of Kent, to a share 
of that manor. This, however, he transferred 
to Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who had 
already become the owner of a share of the 
manor by virtue of his marriage with a 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick. One of 
the four parts into which the original manor 
of Cottingham is divided is still called the 
manor of Cottingham Richmond. 

The Earl of Arundel comes next in Dods- 
worth’s list, but it will be advisable now to 
refer again to the Nevills of Raby. This 
family sprang from Uchtred, Earl of 
Northumberland, in the days of King Ed- 
mund Ironside, whose descendant Robert 
FitzMaldred, in Henry III.’s reign, married 
Isabel, the sister and heir of Henry de 
Nevill, and thereupon assumed the surname 
of Nevill. John, Lord Nevill, after much 
warlike service in France, died in 12 
Richard II., having married first Maud, 
daughter of Lord Percy, by whom he had 
issue Ralph, his heir, created Earl of West- 
moreland by Richard II.; and then Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of William, Lord Latimer, 
of Danby. By his second wife he had issue 
John de Nevill, afterwards Lord Latimer, 
who died without issue, and was succeeded 
by his brother Ralph. The arms of Nevill 
are given by Boutell as 2u, a saltire arg., and 
he states that ‘‘in addition to various labels, 
the Nevills charge no less than eight different 
small figures upon their silver saltire, to 
distinguish different members and branches 
of their powerful race.” The crescent is the 
difference of the second son or house, and 
probably the crescent sablet was that of 
Richard Nevill, Earl of Salisbury, who was 
the eldest son by the second wife. The 
Latimer arms mentioned by Dodsworth, gw, a 

* This Lady Margaret married three times, Her 
second husband was Henry, a younger son of 
Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham. Her third hus- 
band was Thomas, Lord Stanley, Earl of Derby, to 
whom in 1485 she made an assignment of (part of) 
the manor of Cottingham for his life. 

+ Edmondson gives the crescent sable as the mark of 
the Nevills of Shenstone Park, in Staffordshire. 
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cross patonce or, were those of the Latimers 
of Danby, and not of the George de Nevill, 
Lord Latimer, who succeeded John de Nevill. 
This George was a younger son of Ralph, 
Earl of Westmoreland, by his second wife, 
and he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

Ralph, the eldest son and heir of John, 
Lord Nevill, of Raby, married for his first 
wife Margaret, daughter of Hugh, Earl of 
Stafford, by whom he had two sons and seven 
daughters. His eldest son, John de Nevill, 
who married Elizabeth, one of the sisters and 
coheirs of Edmund Holland, Earl of Kent, 
died in his lifetime, leaving a son, Ralph, who 
thus became the heir of his grandfather. By 
his second wife, Joane, the Earl of Westmore- 
land had eight sons and five daughters. The 
eldest son of this marriage was Richard de 
Nevill, who had the title of Earl of Salisbury 
in right of his wife Alice, the daughter of 
Alianore, one of the sisters and coheirs of 
Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, by Thomas 
de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, whose sole 
heir she was. The arms of Salisbury, repre- 
sented in the choir of Cottingham Church, 
are those of Montacute or Montague, a7g. 
three fusils conjoined in fesse gu. Richard de 
Nevill, Earl of Salisbury, was beheaded by 
the Lancastrians after the battle of Wakefield, 
fought in the last year of the reign of Henry 
VI. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Richard de Nevill, who having married Anne, 
the daughter of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, was confirmed in this dignity, and 
become known from his actions as the stout 
Earl of Warwick. The arms of Warwick 
given by Dodsworth are those of Beauchamp, 
gu, a fesse between six crosslets or. Richard 
Nevill, Earl of Warwick and Salisbury, was 
slain at the battle of Barnet. His only children 
were two daughters, of whom theelder, Isabel, 
married George, Duke of Clarence, the ill- 
fated brother of Edward IV., and the other, 
Anne, married first Edward, Prince of Wales, 
son of Henry VI., and afterwards Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, ‘‘ who possest himself of 
all Warwick’s lands,” and who afterwards be- 
came king as Richard III. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Che whaslitts in America a 
Century since (1783—87). 
By W. Carew HAZLITT. 


%4| OWE to the kindness of the owner 

} the use of an unpublished MS. 
which incidentally throws some 
interesting light on the history of 
the United States in the first dawn of Ameri- 
can independence. The volume, which is 
an octavo of nearly two hundred pages, was 
written between the years 1835 and 1838 for 
the information and instruction of her nephew 
(my father), to whom it is addressed, by 
Margaret Hazlitt, only surviving daughter of 
the Rev. William Hazlitt, A.M., and sister 
of John Hazlitt, miniature-painter, and 
William Hazlitt, critic and essayist. It 
easily divides itself into two portions: the 
account of the origin and early history of the 
family, with its fortunes at home from 1725 
to 1814; and the voyage of the Rev. Mr. 
Hazlitt across the Atlantic in 1783, and what 
he saw and did there. It is with the latter 
alone that I here propose to deal; the more 
strictly biographical and domestic particulars 
I shall reserve for another opportunity. 

There is no reasonable ground for ques- 
tioning the perfect authenticity and trust- 
worthiness of the details which follow, for, 
although the account was drawn up so many 
years after the events which it describes, the 
authoress or compiler had the advantage not 
only of family papers, some of which are 
still extant, but of her own and her mother’s 
recollections. It will be found, I hope, that 
the selections which I am enabled to give in 
illustration of the early life of Hazlitt, will 
prove to be interesting, nor destitute of 
novelty and freshness. 

I have already explained, in the commenc- 
ing pages of the Memoirs of Hazlitt, 1867, 
how my great grandfather, the Unitarian 
minister, after moving about from place to 
place, eventually settled in 1780 at Bandon, 
near Cork, in Ireland. He remained here 
with his family for some time, and contracted 
many agreeable and lasting friendships, as he 
had done in nearly every congregation of 
which he had had charge ‘ But,” writes 
his daughter, “though happily situated in 
many respects, some events happened at this 
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time which served to strengthen the wish he 
had long entertained of transporting himself 
and family across the Atlantic, and seeking 
a haven of rest in the western world. The 
feud between Whigs and Tories ran high, 
and my father, who never disguised his sen- 
timents, gave great offence by his freedom in 
writing and speaking at a time when the 
unbridled licence of the army (who took 
liberties in Ireland that they dared not do at 
home) made it dangerous to offend the 
haughty officers, who seemed to think wear- 
ing a sword entitled them to domineer over 
their fellow subjects. The American pri- 
soners, being considered as rebels, were 
most inhumanly treated, particularly in Kin- 
sale prison, where some officers amused 
themselves by running their swords into the 
hammocks of the sick. These and similar 
practices my father exposed in the news- 
papers, and he and many friends made fre- 
quent journeys to Kinsale to see and assist 
the poor prisoners, and three of them escap- 
ing, were a long time concealed among our 
friends.” 

The conduct of the soldiers became so 
unbearable that Mr. Hazlitt wrote to the 
War Office ; a court of enquiry was held, and 
the regiment was changed. Miss Hazlitt 
notes that when her father’s letter to head- 
quaiters was read in court they said, “ Who 
could have thought a Presbyterian parson 
could have written such a letter?” But it 
appears that Mr. Hazlitt also appealed to his 
friends in London, Dr. Price of Newington, 
and Mr. Palmer, and that at the request of 
the former, the Premier, Lord Shelburne, 
forwarded a letter from him to Colonel Fitz- 
patrick, the commandant at Kinsale. The 
matter was settled for that time; but the 
feeling broke out again more strongly and 
bitterly than ever, and it was apprehended 
that if Mr. Hazlitt had not left Ireland his 
life would have been sacrificed to the violence 
of party spirit. The family quitted Bandon, 
and proceeded to Cork, where they stayed a 
fortnight with friends; and on the 3rd of 
April, 1783, the whole party embarked on 
board the Henry, Captain Jeffreys, for New 
York, carrying a very flattering testimonial 
signed by Dr. Price, Dr. Kippis, Mr. Palmer, 
and Dr. Rees, dated March 3rd, 1783. There 
were Mr. and Mrs. Hazlitt; John, a boy 





of fifteen; William, about five; Margaret, 
seven years his senior; and Harriet, an 


infant. On the whole a rather notable group 
—at least, as one looks back at it after the 
lapse of years by the sort of dim light which 
is all that one has, and glances aside at very 
different careers then very possible for high 
names in letters and art in England. Not 
that the members of it entertained any such 
impression, for they were poor, anxious, and 
sad at the notion of leaving, perhaps for ever, 
the Old Country; and the future was dark 
and full of incertitude. Still the small band 
had a brave leader, a person of rare stability 
and sincerity of disposition, a man as strenu- 
ous and resolute in character as he was by 
temperament trusting and serene. What the 
tonnage of the Henry was we do not hear at 
all, but we may very well take it for granted 
that it was a fragile little craft in comparison 
with the splendid liners to which modern 
travellers have grown used. 

“We sailed with a fair wind and fine 
weather, and with mingled feelings of hope 
and regret. I had just been reading the 
American Farmer, a book that gives a most 
delightful and romantic description of that 
country, and though true in the most essen- 
tial points, was (to say the least) too highly 
coloured. I had formed to myself an ideal 
terrestrial paradise, and, with the love of 
liberty I had imbibed, looked forward to a 
perfect land, where no tyrants were to rule, 
no bigots to hate and persecute their breth- 
ren, no intrigues to feed the flame of discord 
and fill the land with woe. Of course all 
the Americans were to be good and happy, 
and nothing was to hurt or destroy in all 
that holy mountain.” 

The voyage was not eventful, nor do I 
perceive anything about it of sufficient 
moment to extract from the MS. They were 
more than six weeks out, and New York was 
not reached till the 26th May. 

‘¢ As soon as we cast anchor,” the writer 
observes, “ we were visited by some of the 
British officers, who came on board eager to 
hear the news. Ours was the first ship that 
brought an account of the treaty of peace. 
And then how they raved and swore, cursing 
both the Congress and those at home, who 
had thus put a stop to their ravaging with 
fire and sword their brothers’ land, and in 
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this our most valiant captain most piously 
joined them. So much were their American 
brethren transformed in their eyes (by that 
little magical word vebel) into bands of 
lawless banditti, whom it would be meritori- 
ous to destroy. 

“We landed at six in the evening, but 
it was some time before we could get a 
lodging. This was owing to an oversight 
of a friend who had given my father a 
letter to Mr. Tench Cox, a gentleman 
of New York, who was obnoxious to the 
Americans on account of his favouring 
the British cause; and his walking about 
with my father and John made us to be 
looked on as refugees, and no one would 
take us in. I remember my mother sitting 
down in the porch of some door with me, 
the children and servant, to wait with no 
very pleasant feeling the return of my father 
with his most unlucky, though kindly inten- 
tioned, conductor. At last the mistake was 
cleared up, and we were admitted into the 
house of Mrs. Gregory. Here we stayed 
two days, in order to receive our goods from 
the ship, and then set off for Philadelphia, 
that beautiful city of which we had heard so 
much. We went to Perth Amboy, and next 
to Burlington, a very pretty township by the 
side of a fine river. On the opposite side 
stood Bath and Bristol, which looked beau- 
tiful with their green woods on either side. 
It was Friday when we arrived there, and on 
Saturday the Jersey Assembly (sitting there 
at that time) sent an invitation to request 
my father to preach to them on the morrow, 
which he accordingly did. 

“By what means they knew that a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, and a warm friend to 
liberty and to them, was come over to cast 
in his lot amongst them, I do not know. 

“The room he preached in had no pews, 
but only benches, to sit on, as I have seen 
in some Quakers’ meetings. Here, a house 
to let, which had belonged to a son of Dr. 
Franklin (who, strange to say, had been 
banished as a refugee), made my mother 
desire to settle here, and she proposed to 
my father to open a school. It was an 
excellent plan, and would have succeeded 
well, but it was his wish to go on; and we 
took our departure for Philadelphia in a 
stage-waggon (not unlike our long coaches), 
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and rode two days through the Jersey woods, 
full of various majestic trees, mingled with 
the blossoms of the wild peach and apricot, 
and the sweet-scented yellow flowers of the 
locust trees perfuming the air. 

“We passed through many little towns 
where the ground was cleared away for some 
miles round each, and made a pleasant con- 
trast to the neighbouring forests. 

‘“‘ When we arrived at the city we took a 
lodging the first week in Strawberry Alley. 
My father then hired a house in Union Street. 
This house had a parlour, with a door open- 
ing to the street, a kitchen, two bedrooms, 
two attics, cupboards in every room, and a 
good cellar; our only pantry a shelf on the 
cellar stairs, where a colony of ants devoured 
everything that did not stand in a pail of 
water ; the kitchen had a door into a bit of a 
yard, and this, with a small plot of ground 
that had never been dug or enclosed, were 
the whole of our premises, and for this fifty 
pounds a year of their money, about thirty 
English, was paid.” 

The description which occurs in the MS. 
of Philadelphia, as it appeared to an intelli- 
gent observer in 1783, should possess no 
slight interest :— 

“ As we stayed,” notes Miss Hazlitt, “so 
long in Philadelphia I have a perfect recol- 
lection of this fine city. It had nineteen 
straight streets from north to south, crossed 
by nineteen others from east to west, reach- 
ing from the Delawar to the Schuylkill. 
They were each two miles long, but were 
not all finished. Those between the rivers 
were called Water Street, Second, Third 
Street, and so on; the others were named 
after different fruit, as Walnut, Pine Street, 
etc. There were only three Episcopalian 
churches here, but a great many of Dutch, 
Presbyterian, and Quakers, and some few 
Catholics. A great part of the population 
of this city were Irish and German. My 
father dined one day with the society of 
the cincinnati on the banks of the Schuylkill. 
My father and John went to St. Peter’s 
church, on purpose to get a sight of General 
Washington. It was on a week day, on 
some public occasion, when that great and 
good man was present. In July my father 
went to preach at New London, and here he 
met with some of his own name and kindred, 
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some of whom we afterwards saw in Phila- 
delphia, where also lived, with her guardians, 
Miss Hazlitt, a daughter of Colonel Hazlitt, 
to whose wedding my mother went. She 
was a distant relation. From New London 
my father went to Carlisle, where he spent 
some time, and might have been settled with 
three hundred a year and a prospect of 
being president of a college that was erect- 
ing, if he would have subscribed the confes- 
sion of faith which the orthodox insisted on ; 
but he told them he would sooner die in a 
ditch than submit to human authority in 
matters of faith. 

“‘ Some of our neighbours in Union Street,” 
she continues, “were very friendly. Mr. 
Gomez and his family were much interested 
about us. They were Jews, and had lost 
much of their property by the war, but were 
still rich. Late in the summer Mr. Gomez 
returned to New York, where his property 
lay, and whence he had been driven by the 
British troops. He often enquired what 
were my father’s sentiments, and why the 
orthodox were so bitter against him, and he 
thought the Unitarian doctrine the most 
reasonable scheme of Christianity he had 
ever heard. Of course the notion of a 
Trinity must ever bea stumbling-block in the 
way of Jews and Mahometans. 

“T forgot to mention, among our friends 
here, Mr. Vaughan and his two sons, Eng- 
lish gentlemen of large property. They 
wished my father to take a school at German 
Town, five miles from the city, and offered 
to advance him any money necessary to 
begin with, but this he declined, as he did 
not think it right to give up preaching en- 
tirely. Mr. Vaughan, with his wife and 
daughters, afterwards returned to England, 
but his sons remained there some years longer, 
and one, that we afterwards met at Boston, 
behaved to us in a very friendly manner. 
While he was in Philadelphia, Mr. Vaughan 
assisted some English ladies to open a board- 
ing school there. German Town is a beau- 
tiful village, and it is said the yellow fever 
never reached it, so that it seems a pity we 
did not settle there. But perhaps my father 


was destined to remove the rubbish and to 
clear the way for more fortunate Unitarians 
who, coming after him, entered into his 
labours and reaped the fruits thereof,” 


The family had not been spared its sorrows 
since the arrival in the States. Little Harriet 
had been taken, and another daughter, 
Esther, came and went like a vision. But 
a more serious danger seemed at one time 
imminent, and it led to a sublime develop- 
ment of piety and heroism on the part of a 
mere lad. 

Soon after the death of Esther my father 
was invited to preach in Maryland. It was 
a township (as they call their scattered vil- 
lages, where a field or two intervenes between 
every house). And here, in the midst of the 
forests, and at a distance from the cities on 
the coast, he found a respectable and polished 
society, with whom he would have been 
happy to spend his days, and they were very 
anxious to have him for their pastor. But 
on the second Sunday he was seized with 
the fever of that country, and fainted in the 
pulpit. Although he might himself, after so 
severe a seasoning, have been able to bear 
the climate, he feared to take his family 
there, and a stop was put to our being 
settled with a people so very suitable in 
many respects. I forget the name of the 
place, but to Mr. Earl and his family our 
everlasting gratitude is due. At this gentle- 
man’s house he was hospitably entertained, 
and but for the great care and attention with 
which he was nursed, he must have died. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness with 
which they watched over him, even sending 
twenty miles for lemons and oranges for him, 
and providing him with every comfort. Two 
black men sat up with him every night, and 
he partly ascribed his recovery to a large 
draught of water that he prevailed on them 
to let him have, which, however, had been 
strictly forbidden. For a long time his 
family were ignorant of his situation, but at 
last Dr. Ewing and Mr. Davidson came to 
break the matter to my mother, who very 
naturally concluded he was dead, and it was 
some time before they could make her be- 
lieve it was not the case. At length she was 
convinced that he was recovering, and the 
next morning my brother John set off to go 
to him. He went alone on horseback. He 
rode through woods and marshes a hundred 
and fifty miles in fifty-six hours, over an 
unknown country and without a guide. He 
was only sixteen at that time, and how he 
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performed so difficult an enterprise astonished 
every one who knew it. But he was wild 
with his fears for his father, and his affection 
for him made him regardless of every danger. 
He found him slowly recovering, but dread- 
fully weak, and after staying there some 
weeks they both returned together. How 
they got on I cannot think, but when they 
came to the door my father could not get off 
his horse without help. It was November, 
and the snow fell for the first time that day. 
My father was very ill and weak for a long 
time after his return. I recollect he looked 
very yellow, and sat by the fire wrapped in a 
great coat, and taking Columbia root. The 
23rd of this month we felt the shock of an 
earthquake. 

“This winter proved very severe; the 
snow lay many feet on the ground, and the 
cold was intense, and more like a New Eng- 
land winter than (to speak comparatively) 
the usually mild frosts of Pennsylvania. 

“In the spring my father was well enough 
to give lectures at the college of Philadelphia 
on the evidences of Christianity. These 
lectures were well attended, and were of 
great service to a numerous class of young 
men who, taking it for granted that the 
doctrines of Calvin were those of Christ, 
were ready to renounce the whole system at 
once. But the Unitarian doctrine, being 
consistent with reason and scripture, brought 
many of them back to the ranks of the 
believers. Not but there were some few 
Unitarians there before my father arrived in 
that country. But nonedared toavowtheir real 
sentiments, fearing to offend the many. And 
here I cannot help remarking how strange it 
seems that my father, who openly preached 
the doctrine of the Divine Unity from Mary- 
land to Kennebec, should have been so 
entirely overlooked, and the whole work 
ascribed to Dr. Priestley, who went there so 
many years after him. But it is so! 

“Tn the spring of 1784 my father had an 
invitation to settle at Charlestown, in North 
Carolina, but this he was obliged to decline, 
for the same reason that prevented his stay- 
ing in Maryland, as the heat there is so great 
that for two months every summer the places 
of public worship are shut up. Yet some of 
our friends wished us to go, as they thought 
it would be an advantageous situation, and 





argued that the sea breezes at midday made 
the heat tolerable. About the same time 
my father had an invitation to Pittsburg, 
two hundred miles from Philadelphia. But 
this he also declined, on account of its being 
at that time so far back in the wilderness. 
But now it is a very flourishing place, and 
by all accounts most beautifully situated. I 
remember the two farmers coming to talk 
the matter over with my father, and thinking 
to myself how much I should like to go and 
see those wild and beautiful forests. 

“In June my father went to preach at 
Brattle Street meeting in Boston, where he 
was so much liked that no doubt was enter- 
tained by his friends of his being chosen, 
and they advised him to send for his family, 
and we, of course, prepared to follow him, 
hoping we should at last find a ‘ resting place 
for the sole of our foot.’ But in this we 
were again mistaken, for the persecuting zeal 
of the orthodox sent one of their chosen 
brethren after him, and thus put a stop to 
his settling there; but this we knew not till 
afterwards. 

“We then bad farewell to Philadelphia and 
to our own friends there, whose kindness to 
us, strangers as we were, deserves remem- 
brance, and casting a last look at this beau- 
tiful city of William Penn, where so many 
events had befallen us, and where we left 
my two infant sisters sleeping in their early 
graves, the beloved and the beautiful. 

“In August 1784, having lived there fifteen 
months, we took our departure in the stage 
which brought us here the year before, and 
riding through the same woods, now rich 
with wild peaches instead of blossom, ripe 
grapes, and hickory and other nuts, the oak 
and ash raising their lofty heads above the 
rest, we came the first day to Burlington, 
and were welcomed as old acquaintances by 
our host. And here we again admired the 
little towns of Bath and Bristol shining in 
the morning sun, whose very names brought 
back to my mother many sad and pleasing 
recollections of former days. From Burling- 
ton we went on to Perth Amboy. This is a 
very large inn, said to contain a hundred 
beds. It stands alone, and its green lawn in 
front gently slopes down to the river. From 
the rising ground on which the house stands 
there is a beautiful and extensive view, and 
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more than one river is seen hence. I am 
told that Cobbett has somewhere given a 
very fine description of it, but, as I have 
never seen his book, you must be content 
with my imperfect recollections. 

“Here we slept one night—my mother 
and William, and I, in one room, with a lady 
and her little girl. In the night I awoke, 
and heard a snoring under the bed. I crept 
softly out to feel, and hoping it was only a 
dog, I made up my mind not to speak, but 
to watch till daylight, when seeing a large 
Newfoundland dog, who was come to guard 
us, stretched at his full length under the bed, 
I went quietly to sleep. Early in the morn- 
ing a very large party met at breakfast on 
the lawn before the door. We had tea, 
coffee, cakes, pastry, eggs, ham, etc., for an 
American breakfast is like a Scotch one.” 

It was during the stay here that the 
Hazlitts met a gentleman, who seemed at the 
first flush more interesting than he turned 
out to be. So early as the time of the English 
Commonwealth, it may be worth while to par- 
enthesize by saying that the name of our great 
poet is to be found in the ranks of the sect 
called Ranters. Here, proceeds the narrator, 
“what most struck me was a puritanical old 
gentleman, of the name of Shakespeare, on 
whom I looked with great reverence, thinking 
perhaps that with the name he inherited the 
talents of his immortal namesake ; besides, 
his face bore a strong resemblance to all the 
prints I had seen of the great poet of whom 
Ihad heard so much. He was dressed in a 
sad-coloured suit, was reserved and stately, 
and took his coffee with the air of a prince in 
disguise. All our company were curious to 
know who he was, some affirming that he 
must be a Jesuit, and others made many 
different conjectures. But we left him there 
without making any discovery. After break- 
fast we went on board a little sloop to proceed 
to New York. . . . We waited here two days 
for the packet going to Rhode Island, and took 
our lodging at a boarding-house. Our old 
neighbours, the Jewish family, came to ask us 
to spend a day at their house. My mother 
and John went, but left me to take care of 
William, lest we should be tempted to laugh 
at the odd ceremonies they use in saying 
grace. ... We left New York on Sunday, 


in the packet for Rhode Island. ... We 


passed through Hell Gate, a dangerous whirl- 
pool, and over the Hog’s Back safely before 
sunset. It was a very fine evening, and 
pleasant sailing between the mainland and 
Long Island. The views on each side were 
very beautiful, and we remained on deck 
until a late hour, enjoying the moonlight and 
the fresh air. About noon, the next day, we 
arrived at Newport. This is a pretty, neattown, 
but it had not, at that time, recovered from the 
devastations of the British troops, who had 
not left a tree on the island, and many of the 
floors bore the marks of their axes where they 
cut up the mahogany furniture of the houses 
for firing. My brother joined a party of 
gentlemen and ladies in riding round the 
island on horseback. It is twelve miles long, 
and made but a desolate appearance then. 
It had been pretty formerly, and I doubt not 
has since been well planted, and has recovered 
its good looks. We stayed here two days, 
and ate of a most delicious fish, of the size of 
a mackerel; they are called black fish, and 
seem to be peculiar to these seas, as we never 
met with them anywhere else. 

“Our next day’s voyage brought us to Pro- 
vidence, a very handsome town, on the banks 
of the river, thirty miles from its mouth. 
The river itself, and the scenery on each side, 
the most beautiful that ever was seen, and the 
clear blue sky over one’s head, the sun shin- 
ing in all its glory, set them off to the best 
advantage. Providence, though built on the 
continent, belongs to Rhode Island. Here 
we stayed one night. . At six o'clock 
the next morning we went on in two coaches, 
and this day’s journey brought us to Boston. 

“Our road lay through woods abounding 
with every variety of beautiful trees, dressed 
in their most lovely foliage, majestic in stature, 
and tenanted by numberless tribes of the 
feathered race, whose matin and vesper 
hymns rose sweetly on the ear. At intervals 
we passed by many little townships, but I 
only remember the name of one. It was 
called Jamaica Plains; it was pleasant, and 
near Boston. Here lived Dr. Gordon, who 
wrote a history of the war of the Revolution, 
and came over to London to publish it. 
What his fate was, I never heard. But now 
there is not any necessity for American 
authors to take a voyage to this country to 
publish their works. 
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“ As soon as we got to the inn, my father, 
who had been anxiously expecting us, took 
us to his lodgings in State Street. This was 
a boarding-house and table-d’héte kept by 
Mrs. Gray and her two sisters. Here we 
stayed three weeks, and then went to lodge in 
the country at farmer Witherington’s, in Lower 
Dorchester, five miles from Boston. He was 
a good old man, and his eldest son was called 
Mather, a name given to many out of respect 
to Cotton Mather, a celebrated minister. 

“An Indian who worked for the Withering- 
tons we often saw. He had a good voice, 
and sang some songs about Washington ; he 
had a little girl, who might have passed for 
one of our handsome brunettes. 

“Tt is said those Indians that come to live 
among the white people are generally such 
as have been turned out of their own tribe, 
and so it proved in this instance. I do not 
know that I saw any other Indians except six 
Cherokee chiefs, that I met once in the 
street at Philadelphia, dressed in their robes 
of state, with feathers bound round their 
heads like a coronet. 

“These were come to conclude a treaty with 
the Pennsylvanians. At the end of seven 
weeks, my father having an offer of a good 
and cheap house at Weymouth, fifteen miles 
from Boston, we prepared to leave the worthy 
farmer and remove to that place. Of this we 
made two days’ journey. We passed through 
Milton and some other places, and about tea- 
time reached the house of Judge Cranch, at 
Braintree, where we had been invited to sleep. 
We here found a very pleasant family, and spent 
an agreeable evening. . . . It was the begin- 
ning of November. ... Our house belonged to 
the lady of John [Quincy] Adams, at that time 
ambassador to England from the Congress.” 

Miss Hazlitt explains that there was some 
relationship between her family and the 
Quincys ; but what it was she does not re- 
veal further, except that we see that the tie 
was acknowledged, and that there were other 
offshoots from the same stock living round 
about. Miss Hazlitt also takes occasion to 
mention that their house at Weymouth was 
divided into two tenements, of which a farmer 
occupied one, and had, according to the 
custom of the country, half the produce of 
his land for himself. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Celebrated Wirthplaces : 


BisHop LATIMER AT THURCASTON, LEICEs- 
TERSHIRE. 


BOUT four miles from the county 
town of Leicester is the little vil- 
lage of Thurcaston. In 1480, 
that is in the reign of Edward IV., 

there lived in this village one of those sturdy 

yeomen who have made England the coun- 
try she is. His name was Hugh Latimer. 

No doubt he was an offshoot of the family of 

Latimer which was settled in this part of the 

country. From 1321 to 1421 the Latimers 

had property at Church Langton and West 

Langton, and from 1324 to 1400 they were 

lords of the manor of all or of the greatest 

part of Smeton, Westerly, and Foxton. In 
the north window of the church at Ratly 

(not far from Thurcaston) are the arms of 

the Latimers,—Gules a cross patonce or, a 

label of France. In the churches of -Ayles- 

ton Wigston and Lubbenham the same 
arms occur, but without the label, and in 
the chapel of Harborough are the same arms 
with a label of three points azure. Thus 

Hugh Latimer came of good Leicestershire 

blood. 

He had six daughters and one son. This 
son was Hugh Latimer, who afterwards be- 
came Bishop of Worcester, and was burnt at 
the stake for his adherence to the Protestant 
religion. His name is one of the most 
famous of that band of martyrs, the memories 
of whom are not yet eradicated from the 
minds of the people. He was a learned and 
a great man, and as one of the pioneers of 
progress he must always be considered among 
the best of England’s worthies. 

As a child, Latimer was brought up at 
home under the care of his parents, until he 
was four years of age. His father, seeing 
his ready, prompt, and sharp wit, sent him 
to the schools of his own county, to be 
trained in the various branches of know- 
ledge then taught. At fourteen, however, 
he left the scenes of his birth, and entered 
on that career which has made him famous, 
for at this age he went to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

But he never forgot his country home. 
It is difficult for us now to understand the 
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turmoil and party fury which in those days 
raged on the subject of religion, but Latimer 
bore his part in the struggle well. It is in 
one of his sermons, the first he preached 
before King Edward VI., on March 8th, 
1549, that we perceive how his thoughts 
went back to his Leicestershire home. “My 
father,” he says, “was a yeoman and had 
no lands of his own, only he had a farm 
of three or four pounds by the year at the 
uttermost, and hereupon he tilled so much 
as kept half-a-dozen men. He had walk for 
a hundred sheep, and my mother milked 
thirty kine.” This little picture of rural 
simplicity is exceedingly interesting. Would 
that we knew as much about the father and 
mother of others 
of our great names 
—Shakespeare 
above all. Latimer 
goes on to say 
that his father 
“was able and & 
did find the king “(QW 
a harness, with 
himself and _ his 
horse, while he 
came to the place , 
that he should 
receive the king’s 1 
wages. I can re- jai 
member that I 
buckled his har- 
ness when he 
went to Black- 
heath field.” This 
little effort of memory on the good Bishop’s 
part brings up a host of historical associations 
relative to the military practices of our land 
before we had a standing army. The Black- 
heath field that old yeoman Hugh Latimer 
went to was a field of battle, and we cannot 
doubt that the affection of the son was sore 
troubled when he buckled on the harness 
of his soldier father, who was going to fight 
the Cornish rebels, headed by Lord Audley, 
and help to win the battle that was gained 
for Henry VII. on the 22nd June, 1497. 
Latimer was then seventeen years of age! 
Had he come from Cambridge to see his 
father before he started? How he loved 
the memory of his father is shown by the 
very next words of his sermon, from which 





LATIMER’S HOUSE, 


we have just quoted. “He kept me to 
school, or else I had not been able to have 
preached before the King’s Majesty now. 
He married my sisters with five pounds or 
twenty nobles apiece, so that he brought 
them up in godliness and fear of God. He 
kept hospitality for his poorer neighbours, 
and some alms he gave to the poor.” Surely 
these good honest yeoman-sons of England 
deserve their meed of praise from us who 
inherit the good they did. 

The house in which the Latimers lived, 
and in which the Bishop was born, does not 
now exist, though a house near the church is 
called “ Latimer’s House,” and is so entered 
in the parish registers, and is generally spoken 
of as the actual 
place of the 
bishop’s birth. 
Nichols, in his 
History of Leices- 
B. tershire (vol. i. 
i p. 1061), points 

: out that the old 
house which now 
occupies the exact 
site was built in 
1568. Ona beam 
f on the outside 
we of the house, in 

© raised letters, is 
this inscription : 
— ‘‘THYS HOWS 
WAS BOYLDED 
ANNO D’NI 1568, 
AND IN Y* I YER 
OF Y RAIGN OF OWRE SOVERAIGN LADYE 
QVENE ELIZABETH, BY ME NYCHOLAS GRAVNO.” 
It appears that at the original building of this 
house, after laying the foundation, four large 
wooden turned pillars were set up as 
corner posts, as large as are generally met 
with in country churches, and in these are 
erected wooden arches. In 1843 this was 
occupied by a publican and blacksmith, and 
our illustration gives a view of it at that date. 
Another illustration, from a different point 
of view, is given in Nichols’ History of 
Leicestershire, vol. i, plate cxl., figure 2. 
The front of ithas been modernized. Except 
the modern parts of it it is entirely of wood- 
work, and joined together by wooden pins, 
which protrude considerably from the wall. 
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The font in which Latimer was christened is 
still preserved in the church, and in the 
rectory-house is a painting of him, in the 
style of Holbein, which has been bequeathed 
asanheirloom. The /Z/ustrated London News 
of August 5th, 1843, puts forward a strong 
plea for the erection of a memorial to Bishop 


Latimer, a plea which found a suitable - 


answer, for the Rev. Richard Waterfield 
erected a monument in the church during 
that year. 


SS” 
Reviews. 


—»— 


The Order of the Coif. By ALEXANDER PULLING, 
Serjeant-at-Law. (London, 1884 : Clowes & Sons, 
Limited.) 8vo, pp. xxvi. 288. 


R. SERJEANT PULLING has narrated 
some very important facts in connection 
with the institution of which he has 
constituted himself the historian. Legal 
history contains within it some of the 

most archaic survivals of our complicated social 
system, and when its details are treated as minutely 
and as interestingly as is the case with the subject 
before us, it comes home to the student with con- 
siderable force. The order of the coif is the oldest 
established association of lawyers in our country, 
and we very much question whether it does not come 
into direct contact with Roman times. The assem- 
bling of the Roman Jurisperiti at early morn, sud 
gali cantum, and their peripatetic exercise up and 
down the Forum, in actual consultation, or ready to 
confer with the comsultores or clients, is described by 
Horace and many other writers. Horace’s words are 
(Sat.I. i. v. 9) :— 
‘* Agricolam laudat juris legumque peritus 
Sub galli cantum consultor ubi ostia pulsat,”’ 


and again in the first epistle of his second book he 
explains more at large the custom which is again 
mentioned by Cicero in his oration for Murena. But 
this practice applied to those lawyers whose years and 
honours had grown with their knowledge of the laws. 
In their ‘younger days, on the public days of market 
or assembly, the masters of the art, says Gibbon, 
were seen walking in the forum ready to impart the 
needful advice to the meanest of their fellow-citizens, 
from whose votes on a future occasion they might 
solicit a grateful return. Let us take a step further 
in the history of Roman lawyers. When they 
awaited their clients at home, the youths of their own 
order and family were permitted to listen, and Gibbon 
goes on to pom out the evident corollary from this, 
that some families, as for instance the Mucian, were 
long renowned for their hereditary knowledge of the 
civil law. Now all these facts are in exact parallel to 
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the early customs of the order of the coif. Serjeant 
Pulling points out the significance of the order as a 
family of lawyers, so to speak, who appear at the 
earliest dawn of English history, but originating 
from no special enactment from the government of 
the day, called into being by no charter or sanction of 
the —— But the close parallel between the 
order of the coif as a family or corporation of 
lawyers and the Roman lawyers who developed into 
hereditary custodians of legal knowledge becomes 
even more remarkable when we consider their prac- 
tices, and the theory of their duties. They assembled 
in the Parvis of old St. Paul’s Cathedral, each serjeant 
having been allotted a special pillar in the cathedral 
at his appointment, where they met their clients in 
legal consultation, hearing the facts of the case, and 
taking notes of the evidence, or pacing up and down. 
Parvis strictly meant only the church porch, but in 
the case of St. Paul’s it clearly comprehended the 
nave or the middle aisle of the old cathedral, or 
Paul’s Walk. This is 
only the old Roman 
practice over again, and 
a practice which was 
clearly related in the 
nature of parent to child, 
not that of descendant 
from a common ances- 
tor. Further than this 
is the parallel between 
the theory of their ac- 
tion. As the Roman 
lawyer was ready to 
give aid to the poorest 
citizen without pecuniary 
reward, so was the ser- 
jeant “ truly to serve the 
King’s people” without 
pecuniary reward. We 
cannot discover that Mr. 
Coote, in the many 
remarkable and _ acute 
parallels between Roman 
and English institutions, 
has touched upon this ; 
and we are disposed to class it as one of the most 
remarkable pieces of evidence on this subject which 
is yet brought to light. 

Mr. Serjeant Pulling has much to say about the 
later history of the order, down to the time when it 
received the first deadly blow at its existence from the 
hands of Francis Bacon. This remarkable genius 
does not stand high in estimation in his conduct as a 
lawyer, and Mr. Pulling, in drawing attention to his 
pertinacity for promotion, when he was at last ap- 
pointed King’s Counsel, mentions a curious anecdote : 
that he threatened if his application was refused ‘‘ to 
sell his inheritance and purchase some sinecure office, 
and so become a sorry bookmaker.” Perhaps the world 
would have loved him more if he had carried out 
this resolution, for it is not as a successful lawyer that 
Francis Bacon is known to Englishmen. This ap- 
pointment as King’s Counsel was followed 2 by 
Francis North, afterwards Lord Keeper Guildford ; 
and from this time the appointments have been con- 
tinuous, until in modern days the Queen’s Counsel has 
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succeeded in ousting the oldest institution of the law 


—the order of the coif. ’ 
We cannot devote more space to this most 
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to reproduce two of the illustrations which adorn 
the book. Serjeant Pulling clearly demonstrates 
that the. coif has no possible connection ‘with the 
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TAKEN FROM AN ANCIENT PAINTED TABLE IN THE KING’S EXCHEQUER, 


TEMP, HEN, VII. 


interesting book. It is well worthy of its important 
subject. The costume, always a valuable archzo- 
logical aid, is dealt with at some length, and 
we are permitted by the courtesy of the publishers 


tonsure of the priest. The order at no time of 
its existence was an offshoot, or in any way connected 
with the priesthood. The student-world will con- 
gratulate itself ‘that the order of the coif has not 
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been allowed to die out without securing for itself an 
historian able and willing to give it the best monu- 
ment of its past life. 





Hanley and the House of Lechmere. (London, 1883: 

Pickering & Co.) 4to, pp. viii, 79. 

The honoured name of Evelyn Philip Shirley does 
not appear upon the title-page of this interesting 
family memoir, only because the hand of death had 
removed him when it was nearly ready for the press. 
Most antiquaries have mourned the loss of Mr. Shirley, 
and it needs no words of ours to explain that all his 
work was done with the care and accuracy that 
brought him a reputation second to none other per- 
haps. He was allied by marriage to a branch of the 
Lechmere family, and he became familiar with the 
associations which cluster round the interesting old 
mansion on a rising bank not far from the river 
Severn, in the parish of Hanley Castle, in Worcester- 
shire. The illustrations of the eastern and western 
front of this fine old mansion give a very capital idea 
of its peculiarities and beauties. It is now called 
Severn End, and the site is said to have been in the 
possession of the Lechmere family from very early 
times, and to have been given by William the Con- 
queror to the founder of the family. The earliest 
recorded ancestor of the Lechmeres, however, is 
Reginald de Lechmere de Hanlee, about the period 
of Edward I. They have produced famous lawyers 
and men who have fought gallantly for their country, 
into all of which particulars Mr. Shirley enters with 
an interest that is quickly imparted to his readers. 
Once the old family seat passed away by sale into a 
stranger’s hands, but after the lapse of twenty-two 
years it was purchased by the late Sir Edmund 
Hungerford Lechmere on the 2nd of November, 
1852. We have here an interesting record of English 
family history. 





Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland: giving an account of 
their Origin, Constitution, and Working. First 
Annual Issue. (London, 1884: C. Griffin & Co.) 
8vo, pp. iv. 226. 


This book promises to become very useful to 
workers in science and archeology. It gives business 
particulars of the learned societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and when it has gained a year or two’s 
experience it will include, we have no doubt, many 
more particulars which would be of great importance 
in the cause of scientific research. Our local societies 
are taking a prominent place in the learned world, and 
it is a great boon to know where to write to for in- 
formation, and what kind of work is being done. We 
have noted one or two omissions which should be at 
once attended to: for instance, no place is found for 
the Folklore Society, one of the most active and 
widely useful of scientific societies lately established. 
Neither do we see the Topographical Society of 
London mentioned, and the Index Society has a very 
short space allotted to it. We do not say this in any 
antagonistic spirit, but merely with the wish to 
indicate where future editions may improve upon this 
one, and so make the book what it aims to become, 


and what it ought to become, namely, a handbook in 
the library of all students. 





The Hull Quarterly and East Riding Portfolio. 
Edited by W. G. B. Pacz. (Hull, January and 
April, 1884: A. Brown & Sons.) 


There was plenty of room for this northern col- 
lector of departed and departing historic relics. The 
editor has secured the services of several earnest 
workers, and it appears to us that he is likely to pro- 
duce some excellent material for Yorkshire history. 
The Rev. W. H. Jones gives some very good notes 
on Holderness Folk-lore; the Rev. M. G. Watkins 
gives a paper on Andrew Marvell’s Bible; and the 
Rev. Canon Venables gives an account of a Roman 
altar to the Parcz discovered at Lincoln. ‘“ Cotting- 
ham Castle and its Lords” is the title of a very 
interesting paper by Mr. C. S. Wake. Of purely 
local matters, “‘ Hull’s Greatest Member of Parliament,” 
Henry Vane, is a capital instalment of a branch of 
study which might be extended. Every borough 
must take an interest in its parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, and those which possess a local journal 
should not be slow in giving to the world these pieces 
of biography, which must always be useful beyond 
the local sphere. We shall be glad to hear of the 
success of this excellent local journal. 





Genealogy of Morgan, Llantarnam Abbey, Monmouth- 
shire, and of Monasterevan, Co. Kildare, 


The compiler of this genealogy, Mr. G. Blacker 
Morgan, is to be congratulated upon the successful 
result of his laborious undertaking. It carries the 
genealogy up to Lord Tredegar, in 1328, and in the 
course of the process illustrates many important items 
of family history. 





Celticism a Myth. By JAMES CRUIKSHANK ROGER 

(London, 1884.) 8vo, pp. 90. 

We are thoroughly disposed to agree with the author 
of this paper that Celtic civilization, as propounded 
by its most devoted students, cannot be accepted asan 
historical fact, although we cannot go with him in all 
he says to prove his position, nor can we endorse his 
antagonism to archzological science. Unfortunately 
for the purpose of review, this able little brochure is 
far too dialectical for us to say more than that we 
believe the author has proved his case. But we wish 
he had not been content with proving, even if ever so 
cleverly, that his antagonists are all wrong ; there are 
after all always two sides to a question, and the ad- 
vocate is not the right source to obtain an impartial 
opinion from. If Mr. Roger will take up the subject 
less in the spirit of an advocate, and more in that of 
archzeological science, which he seems to despise, he 
will be doing good and useful work, and we shall 
welcome his researches with considerable pleasure, 
because we believe, as he does, that the evidence of 
Celtic civilization is not so strong as the evidence of 
Celtic barbarism. We are glad to have met Mr. 
Roger on the platform he has chosen ; but we should 
still better like to meet him on the broader platform 
of original research. 
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MWeetings of Antiquarian 
Socicties. 
—_>—— 


METROPOLITAN. 


London Geologists’ Association. —July 22nd.— 
Annual Excursion. —The party were met by Mr. R. N. 
Worth, who conducted them to the Hoe, where its 
peculiar geological features and its relation to that of 
the neighbourhood of the Sound generally were pointed 
out. The party then proceeded as far as the 
Catterdown limestone quarries, and the evening was 
spent in inspecting the museum at the Athenzeum, the 
Council having invited the members of the Association 
to a conversazione. On Tuesday the members visited 
the ancient town of Totnes and the neighbourhood. 
The castle is close to the north gate, which is still 
standing. On a lofty mount is a circular keep, 
probably of Norman origin, and from the top of this 
keep magnificent views were obtained of the surround- 
ing country. The guildhall stands on the north side 
of the church, and was formerly a portion of the 
Priory of St. Mary. Amongst the various objects of 
interest pointed out to the visitors were the old stocks 
in the main hall, also an elm trunk with a hole bored 
through its centre, and used as a water-pipe. In the hall 
is a large oil painting by William Brockedon, a native 
of Totnes, the scene being from the poems of Ossian. 
In the gallery was observed a coat of arms, which 
appear to be those of a member of the Bedford family, 
as in 1630 Francis, fourth Earl of Bedford, was High 
Steward of the borough. The very ancient chest in 
the Council Chamber, and a curious arm chair, used 
by the town clerk, were also pointed out, together 
with the specimens of some of the oldest muniments 
of the Corporation on the walls, with descriptions 
affixed. In the parish church, the exterior of which 
is undergoing restoration, one of the greatest objects 
of interest to which attention was directed was the 
very handsome carved stone rood screen under the 
chancel arch, with two parclose screens; also the 
beautifully carved Corporation stalls. In the sacred 
edifice is an ancient Bible and Prayer-Book, presented 
in 1690 for the use of the Mayor by Lady Anne 
Seymour, relict of Sir Edward Seymour, of Berry 
Castle, with an inscription signed by her. On the 
right side, entering the church, in the porch, there 
were also pointed out the remains of the ancient 
stoup, which has been discovered recently, during the 
restoration. Concerning east gate it was explained 
that Totnes was a walled town and had originally four 
gates, of which only two now remain, the east and 
north. The east gate, which divides Fore-street and 
High-street, has been very much undermined. 
Formerly it consisted of two arched portals, one for 
carriages, which was enclosed with gates, and a 
smaller one, “‘a needle’s eye,” for foot passengers. 
In the room over this gateway the visitors were shown 
a fine coloured freize, above the panelling, and 
surrounding the room, with, over the chimney-piece, 
heads of King Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. From 
Totnes the geologists proceeded, under the guidance 
of Mr. T. C. Kellock, to Dartington all, the 
residence of Mr. Arthur Champernowne, by whom 


they were conducted to the chief points of interest. 
The ruins of the ancient hall, built by the Hollands, 
Dukes of Exeter temp. Richard II., with their 
accessory buildings, excited much interest, and Mr. 
Champernowne gave a brief outline of the history of 
this famous mansion. Wednesday was occupied at 
Torquay under the accomplished guidance of Mr. W. 
Pengelly, whose name will be associated with the 
systematic working out of the many problems con- 
nected with Kent’s Cavern. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Midland Union of Natural History Societies. 
—June 25th (continued from ante, p. 78).—Dr. T. J. 
Walker delivered an address in the evening on 
the Roman remains in the neighbourhood, in the 
course of which he exhibited a magnificent collection 
of relics, Taking a flint, he said it was all that 
remained of the oldest inhabitant of Peterborough, at 
a time when historical records had not begun to be 
written. The first inhabitant had not left much 
behind him, but there it was, and it had been found 
in the gravels formed by the river Nene, when the 
face of the earth was totally different from what it was 
at the present time, when the river Nene extended 
from the high ground on the right to the high ground 
on left, the vast accumulation of water rolling and 
dashing down the valley, breaking off pieces of the 
rock in its course, and carrying with it these pieces of 
stone, and depositing at the mouth of the stream this 
gravel, which was now used by the inhabitants of 
Peterborough for gravelling their paths; and with 
this gravel the volume of water carried down bones of 
the elephant, the mammoth, the ox, and other extinct 
animals, and it was from these deposits that the 
remains of the earliest inhabitants of this district were 
found. How long ago it was he would leave them to 
judge ; but he would ask them to step over that age, 
to leap over an immense abyss of time, and come to 
the time when the face of the country had been 
changed to what it was now. Then they came to 
another flint, which might be an impostor as far as 
this district was concerned, for it might have been 
dropped higher up the country and washed down the 
stream until it came to Orton, where it was picked 
up. It had considerable historic value attaching to 
it, because it was the first of those flints observed 
north of the Ouse, and it indicated the presence of 
human residents at that age. Dr. Walker then pro- 
ceeded to show a celt discovered in the neighbourhood, 
and to illustrate its use, which was that of a hammer, 
and stated that one was found at Newborough, buried 
in the skull of an ox. What an incident that pre- 
sented to the mind! That weapon would not have 
been left there if the man himself had not died. It 
was easy to imagine the dusky Iceni, attacked in the 
Fens by the bull, and though gored and mortally 
wounded, he bravely faced his foe, and with a blow 
he embedded his weapon in the head of the ox and 
slew it. Coming to the time when metal implements 
had given place to stone, he stated that froma col- 
lection of Roman coins which he possessed, the histo 
of the Roman —— of England could be traced. 
These coins proved that that occupation lasted for a 
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period of 350 years. Until lately it had not been 
thought that the Romans had occupied Peterborough 
at all, but it was now pretty certain that they had. 
A Roman urn was recently found during some exca- 
vations at Westwood House. Skeletons had been 
found at Westwood, with Roman vessels, urns, orna- 
ments, etc., lying by their side, and during the 
excavations at the cathedral a Roman relic had been 
discovered. There was also a Roman way extending 
from Peterborough to Denver, but it would not start 
from Peterborough without it was connected with 
either Ermine Street or King Street, the great Roman 
highways. Possibly the houses of the town stood on 
the sites of Roman houses. At Westwood, too, he 
had discovered a section of a Roman road, an illustra- 
tion of which he exhibited, showing the roadway and 
the ditches on either side. He also called attention 
to a collection of Saxon remains discovered at Wood- 
ston, but he stated that as his lecture was to be con- 
fined to the Roman remains of the district he would do 
no more than call attention to the relics. —Mr. W. J. 
Harrison, F.G.S., afterwards delivered a short address 
on ‘*The Ice Age and the Stone Age.”—On Thursday 
the members of the Union went on two excursions : 
one an upland excursion to Stibbington Hall and the 
Bedford Purlieus, and the other to the Fenland.— 
The Upland party left Peterborough about nine o’clock, 
and proceeded by way of Chesterton (the birthplace 
of Dryden), inspecting the church and crossing the 
old Roman road, known as Ermine Street, thence to 
Waternewton (where the river gravels have yielded 
and still yield Roman pottery and bones). The 
return journey was by Sutton Marsh and Castor,— 
the Durobrive of the Romans,-—so famous for the 
discoveries of baths, tesselated pavements, and of 
ancient kilns with Roman pottery. The fine old 
church was inspected, its chief features pointed out and 
explained.—The Fenland party left Peterborough, 
and proceeded to the Decoy in Borough Fen ; thence 
the party proceeded to Crowland, first visiting the 
Abbey, where an address was given by the rector 
(Rev. T, H. Le Boeuf), and then the Triangular Bridge 
in the centre of the town was inspected.—Mr. 
Canham exhibited a fine and rare collection of flints 
and other relics found in the neighbourhood. 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society.—June 21st (continued 
from ante, p. 82).—The Chairman then called upon 
Mr. W. M‘Dowall to give a historical account of 
Lincluden Abbey.—Mr. M‘Dowall said there was a 
fortunate fitness in the circumstance of having a dis- 
covery connected with Devorgilla’s Bridge explained 
within this church, seeing that both bridge and abbey 
were built by members of the same family, the M‘Dowalls 
of Galloway. To go back to the origin of the abbey 
they must revert to the reign of David I., who was 
called by a royal descendant of his ‘‘ane sair sanct 
for the Crown,” because he appropriated so many of 
his royal estates and so much of his revenue to the 
building and endowing of churches and monasteries. 
Under his auspices the simple Culdee worship of 
Scotland was superseded by the gorgeous ritual of the 
Roman Church, and in accordance therewith he 
raised many of those ecclesiastical edifices the rem- 
nants of whose magnificence and beauty still survived 
in the land, One of David’s most powerful subjects 





was Fergus, Lord of Galloway, who, following the 
example of his sovereign, erected no fewer than five 
monasteries. When Fergus died, about 1162, he left 
the lordship of Galloway divided between two of his 
sons. Galloway was then, in a sense, an indepen- 
dent province, Celtic in its language and laws ; for 
if it had been Saxon or Scoto-Saxon, the eldest son 
would probably have received the undivided lordship. 
These two sons, Gilbert and Uchtred, were the Cain 
and Abel of Galloway history. Uchtred erected this 
once beautiful abbey, the grey ruins of which still 
helped to keep his memory green, and the inmates 
of which, it is supposed, consisted of some thirty 
Benedictine nuns brought from the parent establish- 
ment in France. Those pious sisters would of 
course remember in their daily service the name of 
the founder and their munificent benefactor. There 
came a day, however, in September 1174, when 
terrible news reached them from the Castle of Loch- 
fergus, the residence of Uchtred, situated on an 
island in a lake long since drained in the neighbour- 
hood of Kirkcudbright. That news was to the effect 
that Gilbert, wishing to appropriate the whole pro- 
vince to himself, had attacked his brother in his 
castle and put him to death under circumstances of 
the most revolting cruelty. The exact date of the 
fratricide was the 22nd September, 1174. No doubt 
piteous wails would be raised within those walls, and 
mass be celebrated for the repose of the soul that had 
been sent so suddenly to the bar of Heaven’s assize. 
Gilbert succeeded to the entire lordship, and wonder- 
ful to say, he was allowed to rule for eleven years 
after that brutal deed of blood. On his death he 
was succeeded by Roland, who was the son of the 
founder of Lincluden, and who asserted his rights to 
the lordship over that of his cousin Duncan, the son 
of the fratricide, to whom, however, he assigned 
Carrick, and hence Duncan became the first lord of 
Carrick. There was a very romantic story connected 
with this branch of the family. Duncan died, leaving 
a son, Neil. Neil died, leaving no male heir, and 
the earldom of Carrick descended to his daughter 
Marjory, who became Countess in her own right. 
Marjory was a widow, and when she had cast off her 
weeds, and was hunting one day in the woods of 
Turnberry Castle, who should pass by on horseback 
but a handsome cavalier, Robert Bruce, lord of 
Cleveland and Annandale. The lady, captivated by 
his fine appearance, caused her attendants to seize his 
bridle-reins, and made him literally her captive, and 
wooed and won him in that strange manner. Asa 
result of their.union a child was born—the hero-king 
of Scotland, the Bruce of Bannockburn. Roland of 
Galloway was succeeded by Alan, who was father of 
Devorgilla, who became the mother of John Baliol. 
The M'Dowalls, lords of Galloway, were paramount 
in the province up to this time ; but when Bruce had 
got seated on the throne, the M‘Dowalls, who had 
sided with the Baliols in the competition for the 
Crown, suffered a reverse of fortune—as his star rose, 
theirs sank; and hence there was a transitionary 
period in the history of this ancient structure of 
Lincluden. The Douglases rose on the ruins of 
the ancient lords of Galloway. The first of the 
Douglases bore the soubriquet of the ‘‘ Grim,” and 
sometimes he was called ‘‘the Black Douglas ’’— 
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a greedy, ing, tyrannical chief, as the nuns soon 
found “A Pact The abbey was endowed with a 
goodly number of lands, given as a voluntary grant 
for religious purposes. Douglas desired to take some 
of these back again, but not wishing to do so in the 
manner of a bandit, a rumour was raised that the 
nuns had broken their vows, were leading irregular 
lives, and he, the Black Douglas, then stepped 
forward, posed as an ecclesiastical reformer and 
administrator of Church discipline, which, as adminis- 
tered by him, was severe enough, for he seized the 
building, appropriated the revenues, and cast the 
sisters adrift. Pangs of remorse were felt, and he 
sought to compensate to some extent for what he 
had done by building a magnificent church on the 
site of the abbey, embodying as much of the building 
as could be appropriated for that purpose. Accord- 
ingly in due time this veritable church and _ its 
pertinents were built and partially endowed by 
Archibald. This would be about the year 1394. 
To him succeeded Archibald Tyneman, so called 
because he lost a number of battles. But he also 
gained a number, and what was more, he won 
the hand of the Princess Margaret, daughter of 
Robert III. of Scotland. Nor was he satisfied with 
fighting in the wars of his own country. He went 
to France and assisted King Charles to fight his 
battles there, was made Duke of Touraine, acquired 
a vast amount of wealth, and when he died was 
buried at Tours. His widow discharged the 
duties of the Lordship of Galloway at the Castle 
of Threave to a pretty advanced age; and when 
her turn came to die, she received a gorgeous 
funeral, and was here interred in this church. 
Previous to her decease the Princess had endowed a 
chapelry at Lincluden, and increased the inmates 
considerably. At that time these consisted of the 
Provost, who was a man of note, held up his head 
with the best of the land, and was called Lord 
Provost by his subordinates, eight prebends, or 
gentlemen priests, to each of whom was assigned 45 
merks, which annual salary was drawn from the rents 
of the lands that Archibald the Grim had restored 
of the original possessions of the abbey; and, in 
addition to these prebends, twenty-four bedesmen. 
In the course of time the Douglases declined in 
fortune, and became almost strangers in Galloway, 
over which they had ruled with no gentle hand. The 
Maxwells took their place. The famous Lord Herries, 
Queen Mary’s protector, had a residence in this 
building, and no doubt they had a vault here in 
which their dead were deposited. This the party 
had seen to-day. The Reformation took effect about 
1560. It put down the mass among other things. 
Yet the eighth Lord of Nithsdale daringly gathered a 
number of his followers in Dumfries on Christmas 
Day, 1585, came over here, and celebrated mass in 
this very building in defiance of the law. He very 
nearly suffered for it. He was called before the 
Lords of Privy Council, sent to prison for a while, 
and was only allowed to get out on condition that he 
would make terms with the Kirk. Just eight years 
afterwards the bells of Lincluden rang dolefully, and 
its gates were thrown open for a great funeral pro- 
cession, that of the same eighth Lord Maxwell. He 
had a few weeks previously led the Maxwell clan on 


a raid into Annandale, met the Johnstones at Dryfe 
Sands, and when the battle declared itself against 
him he, with the remnant of his forces, retreated. 
The poor Lord was not allowed to escape, however. 
He was struck from his horse by Willie 0’ Kirkhill, 
and when on the ground the trooper cut off his head 
and right hand and bore them away as trophies to his 
own chief, the Laird of Johnstone. Maxwell’s eldest 
son, like Hannibal in similar circumstances, vowed 
that he would wreak vengeance on the Laird of 
Johnstone. He trysted Johnstone to meet him, pre- 
tended that peace was restored, but before parting he 
shot the Laird of Johnstone dead, and fled away to 
France. After many years he ventured to return, 
thinking everything forgotten. Not so, however. 
He was seized, tried for the crime, condemned to 
death, and publicly executed on the scaffold at Edin- 
burgh. Such was the end of the tremendous tragedy 
with which this building was so closely associated. 
He would give another instance of the building’s 
extraordinary associations. In the time of the Wars 
of the Roses, when Henry the King, head of the Red 
Roses, was defeated by the Yorkists and taken 
prisoner, his wife, the heroic Margaret of Anjou, with 
the Prince of Wales, fled to Scotland, thinking pro- 
bably that as the Duke of Touraine had been friendly 
to her uncle Charles VII. of France, she might get 
protection behind the shield of the Douglases in 
Galloway. She arrived in Dumfries, go’. a splendid 
welcome from the lieges, made her way ‘o Lincluden 
College, and in due course of time who should come 
to see her there but the Queen of Scotiand and her 
young son, even though at that period she had just 
put on widow’s weeds on account of her husband 
James II. having been killed at the siege: of Roxburgh. 
The Scottish Queen brought with her also some of 
her councillors, and they had a conierence in this 
building which lasted for twelve days. The Queen 
of Scotland gave Margaret of Anjou good advice, pro- 
mised her assistance with troops, advanced her loans 
of money, and feasted her most hospitably. The 
Exchequer Rolls to this day bear witness to the fact 
that there were sent down to Lincluden three pipes of 
white wine (French), for the use of the Queen of 
England and Prince of Wales while staying there. 
To make the generosity of the Queen complete, she 
took the royal refugees with her from Lincluden to 
her own palace and entertained them there. 
Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society. — July 18th. —The society first visited 
Sennen. The Table-men—the erstwhile dining-table 
of seven Saxon kings—is pointed out at the entrance 
of the village, the names of these monarchs being, 
according to Hals, ‘‘ Ethelbert, fifth king of Kent ; 
Cissa, second king of the South Saxons; Kingills, 
sixth king of the West Saxons ; Sebert, third king of 
the East Saxons; Ethelfred, seventh king of the 
Northumbers ; Penda, ninth king of the Mercians ; 
and Sigebert, fifth king of the East Angles ; who also 
flourished about the year 600.” At the church-gate 
the party was met by the Rev. P. P. Agnew, who 
conducted them into the church, where Mr. Cornish 
explained that the edifice was dedicated to St. 
Senanus, an Irish Abbot, who is stated to have been 
a friend of St. Patrick, the date of dedication being 
probably 1441-4, according to a date on the foot of 
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the font, the last figure being destroyed. The Rev. 
W. S. Lach-Szyrma added that this was one of the 
few medizval dated churches, and it was consecrated 
on the festival of the beheading of St. John the 
Baptist. The church was evidently built to suit the 
climate and the storms. He also called attention to 
an interesting fresco, and to a headless image of the 
virgin, standing on a bracket which projects from the 
north wall of the transept. This image is bereft of 
head and arms, and, says Mr. J. T. Blight, was 
probably mutilated by the Puritans.—St. Leven 
church, romantically situated in a beautiful and 
romantic “gulph,” was the next point of interest, 
where the rector, the Rev. P. D’O. Silvester, conducted 
the party through the ancient church, dedicated to St. 
Leven, said to be an Irish prelate, who supported him- 
self by fishing near Pen-mén-an-mear, and who suffered 
martyrdom in 656. Standing on the chancel step, 
the rector then read the following description of the 
church :—On the stile you will observe a lych-stone, 
used for resting the corpses which have been brought 
here for interment. Such stones are very rare, though 
found in some other churches of the diocese, for 
instance at Sheviocke. On the left of this may be 
seen the head of a circular cross; to the right a 
crucifix. At the junction of the transept in the north 
wall of the chancel will be found an abutment of 
masonry, which seems in some way connected with 
the strange obliquity in the north wall of the chancel. 
Coming round to the south side of the church, we 
notice the large and beautiful cross, which contains a 
diamond pattern distinctly traceable on its sides, and 
the carving of the bark of which is remarkably perfect. 
With respect to the cleft stone near that, there is a 
superstition that when it is completely separated the 
end of the world will have arrived. The porch at 
the south appears to have been a later erection ; at 
all events it has been so placed as almost to hide the 
niche in which we may imagine the statue of the 
patron saint to have stood. On its right is a square 
stoup. The church itself, which is dedicated to St. 
Leven, is of late Perpendicular architecture, with the 
exception of the transept, which is Early English, 
its northern window being of later date, called the 
“dairy.” About ten years ago this church was com- 
pletely restored. The last subject towhich I wish to call 
your attention is the bench-ends, for which the church 
is justly famed. The two at the west end represent 
Jesters in cap and bells, This is supposed to be an 
allusion to a passage in the Vulgate—“ The jester, or 
fool, iz a church is symbolic of the sectarian heretic, 
or scoffer at the mysteries, doctrines, or ritual of the 
sanctuary, Psalm xxxv. 16, Subsanna verunt in 
tabern aculo tuo.” The others represent several em- 
blems ; the figure of a palmer and, apparently, the 
effigies and monograms of benefactors. The archaic 
spirit and beauty of these vestiges make one bitterly 
regret the heartless cruelty and vandalism with which 
they were broken up as firewood some years ago. 
The monuments in the church were few, probably 
owing to the fact that the living was a dependency of 
St. Buryan. There was one curious inscription in 
Latin, however, concerning a learned lady (Miss 
Dennis) who had lived in the parish. This lady is 
said to have taught herself Latin, Greek, and 
French ; to have published a novel named “Sophia 


St. Clare;” and to have written several poetical 
pieces. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—July 30th. 
—The Earl of Ravensworth, president, in the chair. 
A paper by Mr. James G. Moffatt, on “A pre-historic 
grave discovered on Lilburn Tower estate in June, 
1883,” was read,—A paper by Mr. William Wood- 
man, Morpeth, on ‘‘A leaden seal of Henry IV. 
found at Catchgate, near Morpeth,” was read.—Mr., 
R. Morton Middleton, jun., read papers on the follow- 
ing subjects:—1. ‘‘On Yoden, a medizval site 
between Castle Eden and Easington;” 2. ‘*On a 
leaden tobacco stopper found at Castle Eden, of 
about the seventeenth century;” and 3. “On an 
armlet of fine gold found at Shotton, and supposed to 
be Roman.” Mr. Blair read the following further 
observations, written by Mr. John Clayton, on the 
Roman inscribed altars discovered at Housesteads :— 
‘© At the monthly meeting held in December last, 
the writer of the paper brought under the considera- 
tion of this society three objects of Roman antiquity 
lately dug up at the station of Borcovicus—the first 
a statuary group, of which, however, a considerable 
portion had been detached, the main feature being a 
statue in the garb of a Roman legionary soldier, and 
two altars apparently dedicated to Mars by German 
soldiers serving in the Roman army in the Frisian 
battalion. Inasmuch as a Teutonic epithet is applied 
to the god, and coupled with him were two Teutonic 
divinities, it seemed expedient to the society to sub- 
mit these objects to the consideration of the autho- 
rities of the University of Berlin. In the month of 
June last the resumption took place of the work of 
excavation at Borcovicus which was promised at our 
meeting in December last, when the first object dis- 
covered was the missing portion of the statuary group, 
being one side of it, and which was found to be less 
injured by time and exposure than the other side ; and 
it is now clear that the martial figure had on each 
side of him a nude figure, apparently floating in air, 
holding in one hand a palm branch and in the other a 
garland or chaplet. e pencil of our colleague and 
secretary, Mr. Blair, has supplied us with an accurate 
drawing of this portion of the group, which, being 
engraved, has been added to the portion first dis- 
covered. The excavators next came upon a Roman 
well, filled to the brim, and to an extent of more than 
three feet above it with accumulated earth, in which 
was found a copious spring of pure water, affording 
one of many examples of the appreciation by the 
Romans of the numerous springs which gush from 
every hill, and flow through every valley of Western 
Northumberland. The excavators then came upon 
two altars of hewn stone, very carefully finished, and 
ready to receive inscriptions. It seems to have been 
the practice of the priests of the pagan temples to 
keep in store blank altars till they met with a cus- 
tomer! who would pay for the privilege of inscribing 
them. It will be remembered that in the well of the 
goddess Coventina there were found a dozen blank 
altars. On opening out the grass-grown ruins of the 
temple of Mars it was found that our utilitarian pre- 
decessors of the — ages had ree on for 
building purposes a large proportion of the buildi 
stones, eine behind them some of the latter ands 
large heap of rubbish. The remaining stones have 
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been removed and the rubbish examined without 
meeting with other objects. Several exploratory 
trenches were cut in various parts of the Chapel Hill, 
but no buildings could be found zx situ, and the very 
foundation stones have been taken up and removed. 
After four weeks of labour, the excavators took a 
final leave of the Chapel Hill of Borcovicus,”—Mr. 
Thos. Hodgkin said these last discoveries at the 
Chesters seemed to be exciting a great amount of 
interest among Germans, as it was possible they 
might throw light on the social political condition of 
ancient Germany. The god to whom the altar was 
dedicated was called “Mars Thingsus.” It was 
quite certain that Thing was the name of the old 
German popular assembly, resembling our parlia- 
ment ; it was called the Folksthing. The German 
popular assembly was specially under the control of 
the gods, and the priests had great influence to keep 
peace ; and the impression was that ‘‘ Mars Thingsus” 
was Mars who ruled the parliament. The two float- 
ing figures on each side were supposed to be divinities 
who maintained order and adjudged the prize in the 
popular assembly. This seemed fanciful, but it was 
the idea of the Germans, and this matter was exciting 
a great deal of interest among German scholars. 
anbury Natural History Society and Field 
Club.—12th July—The Field Club held their 
second excursion this season. The party first went 
to Brailes. There it was met by the Rev. T. Smith, 
the Vicar, who showed them the fine old church, 
It is of the fourteenth century, but was greatly 
altered and mutilated in 1649, at which date the 
vestry was built. There are three stained-glass 
windows, one over the communion table, the date of 
which is 1350, another at the west end of the church, 
and the other, also at the west end, recently erected 
to the memory of some inhabitants of the village. 
During the restoration of the chancel, an awmbry, or 
cupboard, for the reception of the communion vessels 
was discovered in the wall on the north side of the 
altar. At the back of the communion table is an or- 
namental reredos, part of the design being the parapet 
on the exterior of the church.—They next visited an 
ancient British encampment at Castle Hill, and an old 
Friend’s Meeting House, built and used in the time 
of Fox. The party resumed their journey in the direc- 
tion of Long Compton, and the next point of interest 
was the Rollright Stones, which stand at the top of 
the hill beyond Long Compton. These consist of a 
circle of stones, originally about sixty in number; a 
group of five larger stones which stand at some dis- 
tance from the circle are called the Whispering 
Knights, and a large solitary stone, standing in a field 
on the opposite side of the road, is called the King 
Stone. The Whispering Knights are most probably 
the remains of a cromlech or altar for idolatrous sacri- 
fices, but the upper, or table stone, has either fallen or 
been removed. The King Stone, which is about 8 ft. 
in height, may either have served as a pedestal for an 
idol, or as a mark to guide people from the opposite 
hills and the valley beneath to the temple, and this 
from the prominent position of the stone appears to 
be the more likely supposition of the two. 
Cumberland and Westmorland Archeological 
Society.—1oth July.—The party proceeded to Whitley 
Camp. They gathered on top of one of the large 


knolls which characterise the camp. After examining 
a Roman altar in the garden of the Castlenook Farm, 
they returned to Alston, a number of them visiting 
the church of St. Augustine, the parish church of 
Alston. Mr. Ferguson read a valuable paper on Alston, 
in which he discussed the question of how it came to 
be in the diocese of Durham, and in the county of 
Cumberland. He said the parish of Alston was situate, 
locally, in the franchise of Tindale ; it was the most 
southerly parish of the deanery of Corbridge ; once 
part of the diocese of Durham, but now, since 1882, 
part of the bishopric of Newcastle. It lay on the 
eastern watershed of England, and its rivers, the 
Nent, the Ale, the Blackburn, the Gilderdale burn, 
and the South Tyne, poured their waters into the North 
Sea, and not into the Solway Firth, as do the rivers of 
the rest of Cumberland : it lay where he wished Car- 
lisle lay, at the back of the Helm Wind ; its inhabi- 
tants spoke a different language from what we did in 
the rest of Cumberland—to give but one instance, 
what in the east of Cumberland we call a beck, at 
Alston they call a burn, and the streams running east 
from Hartside Fell were all burns, while those running 
west were all becks ; its parish church was dedicated 
to a saint to whom no church in the diocese of Carlisle 
was dedicated, viz., to St. Augustine; it naturally— 
that was by the laws of geography—belonged to the 
county of Northumberland, from which county alone 
it was accessible without crossing a mountain pass. 
Yet the parish of Alston was part of the county of 
Cumberland, to which it has access only over a co/ 
whose summit was 1,900 feet above the level of the sea. 
—Papers on a ‘Roman find at Silloth” and on 
‘* Crosthwaite Belfry and its Bells ” were also read. 

Essex Archeological Society.—July 29th.— 
The annual meeting and excursion at Halstead. The 
Rev. Cecil Deedes read a paper on ‘‘The Church 
Bells of Halstead and its Neighbourhood.” Essex 
was fairly rich in ancient bells, but, as they were not 
dated, there was a difficulty in fixing the exact periods 
to which they belonged. Modern bells generall 
recorded the bell-founders’ names and the date, wit 
sometimes the names of the churchwardens or the 
rector. Frequently they had rhyming inscriptions, 
such as the following, from an Essex bell :— 


THOMAS RIDER DID ME CAST, 
I WILL SING HIS PRAISE TO THE LAST. 


As might be expected, some of the best of the old 
bells were found in small places, where, of course, 
they had had less wear than in a larger place. Their 
inscriptions were in Lombardic characters. A large 
number of the old bells in the Halstead district were, 
as might be supposed, from the celebrated old Bury 
St. Edmund’s foundry of Stephen Tonni, who 
flourished about 1570. His mark, like the mark of 
other founders at Bury, consisted of a crown and two 
arrows, symbolical of the martyrdom of St. Edmund. 
Stephen Tonni was not a Pre-Reformation founder, 
but, judging from the style of his inscriptions, he was 
supposed to have sympathised with the old form of 
religion. One of the oldest bells in the county had 
the inscription, — 


ME MADE THE HAND 
OF WILLIAM LAND, 
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A bell at St. Andrew’s, Halstead, had the mark of 
the crown and arrows, and the inscription, — 


OMNIA JOVAM LAUDANT ANIMANTIA, 


—‘Jovam” being probably meant for ‘‘ Jehovam.” 
At Pebmarsh there was a bell from a London foundry, 
the mark being a shield, bearing a chevron between 
three crosses. Robert Rider, who founded many 
bells in the district, was also undoubtedly a London 
founder. The pre-Reformation date of bells was 
often clearly indicated by the inscriptions. The 
fourth bell at Sible Hedingham was inscribed ‘‘ AVE 
MariA,” and two fine bells at Great Maplestead were 
inscribed, (1) SANCTA MARGARETA ORA PRO NOBIS,” 
and (2), “SANCTA CATHERINA ORA PRO NOBIS.” 
Mr. Deedes mentioned a large number of other 
inscriptions, but was obliged, from want of time, 
to omit the latter part of his paper, dealing with 
more modern bells, His remarks were illustrated by 
a large number of rubbings of bells lent for the 
occasion.—The Secretary, on behalf of Mr. Clarke, 
F.S.A., read a paperon North Essex Bells, giving 
the dimensions, inscriptions, and other particulars of 
a large number of bells in the northern part of the 
county. The paper stated that the Saffron Walden 
peal (cast 1798) was considered the best in Essex.— 
The party proceeded to the renowned ‘‘ Round 
Church” at Little Maplestead, Mr. King remarked 
that some persons supposed these round churches 
obtained their shape from the form of a baptistery. 
The architect, Mr. Warren, thought, however, 
that the circular form was in imitation of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. The 
old monuments of the Deane family in the south 
transept of this church attracted much attention. It 
was thought that both monuments had been altered 
since being first erected. The following curious epi- 
taph is upon the monument to Lady Deane, who died 
1633 :-— 
Let all time Remember ye 
Worthynes of 
Lapy DEANE 
who lived ye faithfvll wyf 
and died ye constant widdow, of 
Sir John Deane 
of Mapplested, in ye covntie of Essex 
nor forget that shee 
departed this lyfe on ye 25th of 
May 1633, to whome trvth testyfies 
Her shape was rare Her beauty exqvisite 
Her wytt accurate Her Ivdgmt singvlar 
Her entertaymt harty Her hand helpfull 
Her covrses modest Her discovrses wyse 
Her charitie heavenly Her amitie constant 
Her practise holy Her religion pvre 
Her vowes lawfull Her meditations divine 
Her faith vnfaygnd Her hope stable 
Her prayers devovt Her devotions divrnall 
Her days short Her life everlasting 


To her Beloved Memory Sr Drv. Dganz, her eldest Son, 
here prostrate at her feete erects this monument. 
April ye 14th 1634. 

A considerable portion of the party drove from Great 
Maplestead to the grand old Norman castle at Heding- 
ham.—Mr. Parker had at first considered that the 
chevron or zig-zag ornamentation of the arches showed 
that the castle was of Henry II., but from documents 
placed in his hands by Mr. Majendie, he afterwards 
said he should not quarrel with anyone who said that 
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it was of the reign of Stephen. Most probably it 
was built by Stephen himself. Hedingham Castle was 
mentioned in the Domesday, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Domesday ‘‘ castles ” were undoubtedly 
only wooden structures.—Mr. Hayward, after giving 
a few particulars as to the De Vere Earls of Oxford 
(the last of whom died in 1625), referred to the state- 
ment in Wright that the castle was “‘ ruined in 1676 
to prevent its being used for Dutch prisoners.” This 
assertion, as far as he (Mr. Hayward) knew, was not 
corroborated. The building could scarcely now be 
called a ruin. It almost rivalled Rochester Castle, 
and was in some respects very fine indeed. The great 
beauty of it was the magnificent arch in the keep, 
where they were standing. The mouldings and chim- 
ney-pieces were also very noteworthy. He should 
have put .the Castle at a rather earlier date than 
Stephen. He had always attributed the building to 
Alberic de Vere, who had so many manors to protect 
in Essex. Thearchitecture was such that it could not 
possibly be improved upon, and whoever built it 
doubtless had the help of the best workmen. The 
corbels still remaining showed that the keep had not 
been a vaulted chamber. The great point that oc- 
curred to him was how could they have got such grand 
materials together into such an out-of-the-way place. 
—— it was not such an out-of-the-way place 
then. 

Surrey Archeological Society—17th July.— 
The annual excursion of the members and _ friends 
of this Society took place at Leatherhead, Mickleham, 
Effingham, and Fetcham. Mr. Leveson-Gower was 
appointed chairman of the day. Having assembled 
in the church, Mr. Milbourn proceeded to read a 
paper upon its architectural features, written by Mr. 
R. H. Carpenter, who was unable to be present. 
Mr. Carpenter said that he had made a careful 
examination of the church, and had been able to 
arrive at its architectural history with some degree 
of certainty. The plan of the church now consisted 
of nave and chancel, north and south transepts, north 
and south aisles, north porch, and western tower, but 
there was no evidence that the Norman and Early 
English church had a central tower at the intersection 
of the arms of the cross ; a portion of its south-eastern 
pier might be seen both inside and outside the chancel 
wall with its moulded base. The western arch of the 
tower was now the chancel arch; the rest had all 
disappeared. It was possible that portions of the 
chancel wall belonged to the Norman period, and 
that as the work advanced westwards the western 
arch was built in the noble transitional style from 
Norman to Early English, together with the nave and 
its aisles. Parallel instances of the gradual alteration 
were very abundant. Probably no western tower 
then existed. The building of the nave was on a 
grand scale, and might be explained by the fact that 
in 1272 Eustace de Broc gave the churches of Leather- 
head and Ashtead to the Abbey of Colchester, by 
whom (or more likely Eustace de Broc) the work was 
carried out. The incumbents then were appointed 
by the Abbey till 1303, when it was found that the 
church had been erected on land belonging to the 
king. Edward I., the then king, enforced his claim 
to the appointments. And now to describe the work 
of this period. The nave arcade on the south side 
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has four arches resting on grand pillars, alternately 
round and octagonal in plan, with bold mouldings 
characteristic of the late transitional or Early English 
style. The north arcade has only three arches, and 
one of the columns has a carved capital. The western 
bay on this side has a solid wall, on which may be 
noticed traces of ancient decoration ; it is now pierced 
by a modern doorway. The mouldings of the west 
side of the chancel arch are particularly beautiful. 
The southern side of the chancel is crippled and out 
of its proper curve, through undue pressure on its pier 
and the consequent giving way above; however, 
relieved of the weight of the tower, it is safe enough. 
In the fourteenth century (about 1344) Queen Isabella 
obtained the living of Leatherhead for the convent of 
Leeds, probably about the time when the tower col- 
lapsed. The convent appointed a vicar instead of the 
former rectors, and appropriated the rectorial tithes 
to themselves—a very common practice then! The 
first vicar was William de Harple, in 1345, and Mr. 
Rickards says large additions and improvements had 
to be made to the church in order to obtain from 
Pope Clement VI. a confirmation of the appropriation 
of the rectory. These were of course the re-building 
of the chancel and transepts caused by the fall of the 
tower, but though the re-building of the tower was 
part of the Pope’s conditions, the Prior was unable to 
carry it out, and it had to wait till the latter part of 
the next century. The windows of the chancel and 
eastern windows of the transept, now restored, are 
very charming instances of the flowing “ reticulated ” 
type of tracery. The transepts were formed into 
chapels, and the piscina of the north one can be seen, 
with the remarkable ‘‘ squint” or hagioscope in the 
north chancel wall pointing towards the ancient high 
altar. At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
western tower was built, and he drew attention to the 
very extraordinary angle at which it is placed with 
regard to the church. Late as was the period of the 
tower, it was evidently a most costly and beautiful 
piece of workmanship in inlaid flint and stone. Its 
plinth can now be seen, and gives evidence what the 
rest was before it was covered with plaster in 1766. 
—The party was then driven on to Micklebam Church, 
where Mr. Ralph Nevill read a paper. He said that 
as Henry I. granted the manor to the family of De 
Mickleham, it was probable that the church was 
crected by them in place of that mentioned as existing 
at the time of Domesday. The two Norman windows 
in the south of the chancel also represent the original 
windows. At the east end was a three-light tracery 
window, which was app iconpas by Robinson, but 
had given way to the very peculiar specimen of 
modern Norman now to be seen. The font, which is 
of Sussex marble, was of the usual early type. The 
north chapel formerly belonged to the Stidolf family, 
which flourished there at that time and for many 
generations. It was probably founded by Wyllyam 
Wyddowson, whose monument was the principal 
feature. The shield in the centre is the badge of tke 
Mercers’ Company. The head, he had been told, was 
that of the Virgin Mary, the patroness of the Com- 
pany, although it had been sometimes said to repre- 
sent Queen Elizabeth Woodville, or some other 
Queen. He incidentally mentioned that the great 
Roman highway of Stone-street passed from Dorking 


through where they were, and over the Downs to 
Croydon.—From Mickleham the company proceeded 
to Effingham. Here Major Heales read a paper on 
the church and its history. It appeared that in 1278 
or 1279 (Edward I.) the church was given by William 
de Dummartin to the priory of Merton. In the spring 
of the year 1317 the priory mortgaged to Philip de 
Barthon, the Archdeacon of Surrey, all the tithes of 
corn and fruit, and the great tithes of the parish, for a 
term of six years as a security for a loan of £26. In 
1759, the tower having fallen, and in its fall carried 
away the west end of the nave, that part was rebuilt 
in brick ; the names of the vicar and churchwardens, 
with the date, they handed down to posterity by an 
inscription over the doorway. The singular thickness 
of the wall, especially for a building of modern dimen- 
sions and height, was particularly noticeable. At the 
beginning of the present century there remained three 
bells, one of which it was stated was hung, and the 
other two rested on the ground. When he first came 
to the church (in 1877) the two bells on the ground 
had disappeared, and that which remained in the 
tower was dated 1679, and bore the well-known 
initials of ‘*W.E.” (William Eldridge), one of the 
famous bell-founders, by whom a large number of the 
Surrey bells were cast.—Mr. Granville Leveson-Gower 
read a paper on the ‘‘ Howards of Effingham.” At 
Feltham the Rev. W. H. F. Edge read a paper on 
the parochial records, and the architecture was 
described by Mr, C. F. Hayward. 

Bristol and Gloucester Archzological So- 
ciety.—July 23rd.—The ninth annual meeting of this 
Society commenced at Evesham, Worcestershire.—Mr. 
Jerom Murch, in seconding the election of members 
of the Council, said that as a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Bath he wished to say how glad he was that 
at the Bath meeting last year they passed a resolution 
requesting the Corporation to do all in their power to 
complete the uncovering of the Roman Baths. He 
felt glad of this because he feared that the Corporation 
of Bath required strong influence to go on with that 
important work. However, he believed that as soon 
as the funds allowed the Corporation to complete the 
uncovering, they would do so. The present meeting 
would be interested to hear that since the Bath meeting 
additional discoveries had been made, and in the next 
place great interest had been aroused throughout the 
country in this great discovery ; people came not only 
from all parts of England, but from distant countries 
to visit this important work. 


Bien, - alll 
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Curious Church Customs.—“ Sirna is prettily 
situated on the banks of the river, which here had 
widened into a lake. It has a parish church, a good 
inn, and an excellent school, open from October to 
the end of June. The pastor had been settled here 
for twenty-seven years, and visited the old church 
with me. Ascending the pulpit, I saw near the Bible 
what resembled a policeman’s club, at the end of 
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which was a thick piece of leather, the whole remind- 
ing one of a martinet. This had been used, until 
within a few years, to awake the sleepers, the parson 
striking the pulpit with it very forcibly, thus com- 
pelling attention. Near the pulpit was a long pole, 
rounded at the end, with which the sexton, it appears, 
used to poke the ribs of sleepers. These two imple- 
ments, intended to keep the congregation awake, 
were used extensively in many out-of-the-way places 
in Sweden twenty or thirty years ago, and here till 
within a few years, but were discontinued by the 
present pastor. Now pinches of strong snuff are 
often offered to the sleeper, who, after sneezing for a 
considerable time, finds his drowsiness entirely gone.” 
—Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun, p. 262. 
Book-Worm,—This insect must always be of 
interest to book-men, and we therefore print the 
following interesting note from the Publishers’ Circular 
of 15th July, 1884 :—A Book- Worm is described in the 
dictionaries as ‘‘a great reader or student of books,” 
and also as ‘‘a worm that eats holes in books.” Mr. 
Bowden, whose note we append, says that ‘‘ despite 
its large ravages the worm itself is very rare.” We 
confess that, although quite familiar with the little 
circular tunnel, to be met with in bound books as 
well as in ‘‘ quires,” we have never before seen the 
engineer that so scientifically performs this destructive 
kind of work. He is not at all what our fancy painted 
him. We had always imagined a dark-coloured, 
tough, wiry worm ; but he is a white, wax-like little 
fellow; he so exactly resembles those little white 
maggots to be seen in a well-decayed “‘ Stilton” that 
one is inclined to regard him simply as a “Stilton” 
maggot with a taste for literature, in 
$B fact (like his prototype) a “‘student,” 
Nias, Biza, or, perhaps, it is better to say a 
rodent of books. Mr. Bowden 
having been good enough to send 
the destructive little wretch to us, 
a= we have done him the honour of 
having him engraved, and now pre- 
sent him to our readers in his natural size, and also in 
amagnified form. His history will be found in the 
following note: ‘‘ Booksellers are often made aware, 
in a manner that is more painful than pleasant, that 
there are such things as book-worms in existence. 
However, it is not many booksellers that have ever 
seen one, for, despite its large ravages, the worm 
itself is very rare. Mr. G. Suckling discovered three 
at Messrs. Sotheran’s Strand house a few days ago. 
They were half-way through a bundle of quires, and 
were evidently on their second or third journey, 
judging from the number of perforations made in the 
paper. Mr. Blades devotes, in his Zxemies of Books, 
some space to a description of this destructive, but 
withal interesting species of worm.”—A. J. BOWDEN 
(at Sotheran’s). 

Caricature Portraiture.—A caricatura painted in 
oil colours by Thomas Patch was presented by Sir 
Richard Wallace, during the last year, to the National 
Portrait Gallery. It is a curious specimen of the 
exaggerated form of portraiture then in vogue in Italy. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was there at the time, in- 
dulged in several groups of his personal friends, all of 
them grossly caricatured. They are still in existence. 
Patch, the artist, in early life had studied chemistry, 
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and came to Italy, in company with Dalton, about 
1750. He was befriended by Sir Horace Mann, 
British Minister to the Court of Tuscany, and resided 
at Florence till the time of his decease in 1782. A 
similar figure of the Duke of Roxburghe occurs in a 
whimsical picture at Holland House, representing the 
interior of Patch’s studio at Florence, with the Arno 
in the distance, where the painter is seen taking the 
portrait of a wealthy elderly lady.— 7wenty-seventh 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery, 1884. 

Taxation of Books.—‘‘ The transporting books 
from beyond sea is a vast charge at the custom house 
in England. No country but England knows a tax 
on learning. The doctrine of Naples broached by 
the Emperor Charles V. is drt sint liberi, and that 
in a country fertile of taxes.”—Bliss’s Religuie 
Hearniana, iii. 18. 
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A skull and other human bones have been 
discovered in the course of excavations close to 
Westgate Towers, Canterbury. They are believed 
to be those of Nicholas Nolan, who was hanged for 
highway robbery, and buried near that spot in the 
early part of the present century. A portion of the 
old gallows is in the Guildhall cellar. 


One more relic of bygone days has disappeared 
for ever. The relentless march of improvement has 
just swept away the ancient manor house of the 
manors of Aylesbury. This house was situate on the 
north side of Kingsbury, and of late years has been 
in the occupation of Mr. Mackrill; it has been 
demolished for the purpose of the erection on its site 
of modern business premises. A fine old fireplace 
in one of the rooms of the ground floor retained much 
of its originality. The house had at various times 
been modernized ; indeed its late outward appearance 
did not show age. The old fireplace was not in 
unison with the late building, and it may be fairly 
surmised that it had been an appendage to an earlier 
erection, and formed a part of a house of greater age 
than the one now dismantled. The opening of the 
hearth was 12 ft. 6in., and the fireplace was deeply 
recessed. Gothic seats, carved in stone, once occupied 
each side of the recess; one had been removed, 
probably long ago ; the remaining one was somewhat 
rude in construction, and massive. The beam which 
carried the chimney front was of solid oak, 12 ft. 6 in. 
in length, cut to an ellipsis and moulded on the face, 
with egg and tongue mouldings. The date of the 
erection of the fireplace may be put at the commence- 
ment of the 16th century. The supports which 
carried the chimney beam were formed of stone, 
masonry evidently of an earlier date than the chimney ; 
they were carved, but the ornamental part was built 
into the wall, showing that they had done service 
elsewhere in earlier times. They had the appearance 
of fragments of Early English piers which had been 
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removed from some ecclesiastical building. They 


were of Hartwell stone. 


Mr. J. H. Rivett-Carnac, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, has reprinted from the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal his paper on ‘‘ Stone Implements 
from the North-western Provinces of India,” together 
with three lithographed plates. The striking resem- 
blance between these objects and those found 
throughout Europe may now be studied by anyone in 
the British Museum, to which Mr. Rivett-Carnac has 
presented all his best specimens. In India, as in 
Europe, they are held by the villagers to be 
“thunderbolts,” though the Hindus have a special 
reason for revering them as emblems of Siva. On this 
account they are often collected and placed under the 
village pipul tree. Mr. Rivett-Carnac has not found 
any evidence that these stone implements are in use at 
the present day, though there is much reason to 
believe that they belong to the period recorded in the 
Sanskrit epics. 


The very interesting fresco painted by Giovanni 
Battista Albertiin 1575 for the Pope has been restored 
and is now exposed to view. In the centre is a large 
bird’s-eye view plan of the city of Bologna, showing 
all the streets and the buildings. The roofs of the 
more important edifices, such as the cathedral of 
St. Petronia, the University, and others, were gilded 
to distinguish them from the rest. On the right side 
of the plan, Pope Boniface VIII. is represented 
giving, in the year 1298, the sixth volume of the 
Decretals to the Professors of the University of 
Bologna, for the study of canon law there. On the 
left side Gregory XIII., who, previous to his elevation 
to the Pontificate, held two professorial chairs in that 
University, is delivering another volume to the 
Professors of his day. These figures are all life size. 
The room where this fresco has been discovered was 
in past times known as the Sala di Bologna. We may 
mention that the grand series of the historical frescoes 
in the splendid Sala Regia, which includes those 
representing Gregory VII. absolving the Emperor 
Henry IV. at Canossa, the Battle of Lepanto, the 
return of Gregory XI. from Avignon, the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, and other subjects, has been 
most admirably cleaned, and the pictures exhibit 
a brilliancy of colouring that one had no idea of 
before. Unfortunately this hall has been closed to 
the public since 1870. 


Three hundred silver coins, bearing the effigy of 
Queen Elizabeth, have just been found by six men 
while walking on Crawshaw’s Cray, Pontypridd. The 
coins, which were discovered concealed in a stone 
mountain wall, bear dates ranging from 1570 to 1605, 
those of the later date having inscribed the effigy of 
King James I., the profiles being clear and distinct. 
The collection has been given up to the police. 


A mastodon’s remains, according to a despatch 
from Avon, N. Y., have been discovered by Thomas 
Boyd, on his farm, while excavating for water at that 
place. The location was in clay, but with plenty of 
quicksand, where even now cattle are liable to become 
entombed. The remains found some fifty years ago 
at Temple Hill were at the border of the vast te 


having its outlet at Irondequoit. This discovery is in 
the then bed of the lake. One tooth found measures 
34 inches in length, and across crown 24 in width. 
Some ribs of mammoth size were dug out of the clay 
and quicksand. The excavation is about forty rods 
from the Genessee river, and the remains were 
uncovered at a depth of ten or twelve feet. 


On behalf of an influential Committee, of which 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., has consented to act 
as treasurer, and which consists, among others, of the 
Lord Mayor, M.P., Alderman Sir Reginald Hanson, 
and Mr. Alderman Staples, members for the Corpora- 
tion ; Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg and Mr. Deputy Saunders, 
members of the Metropolitan Board of Works; and 
the Treasurer and Director, with Mr. A. W. Franks, 
Dr. J. Evans, Dr. Freshfield, the Hon. H. Dillon, and 
many other Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. 
John E. Price, secretary to the London and Middlesex 
Archzeological Society, draws attention to the measures 
now being taken to prevent the destruction of valuable 
monuments of antiquity when found in London and 
its vicinity, or, when such destruction is inevitable, to 
secure the execution of proper plans and drawings. 
The necessity of an organization for this purpose is 
just now made evident by discoveries of considerable 
interest progressing in Bevis Marks. In the course 
of excavations at the corner of Castle Street, founda- 
tions have been disclosed which evidently belonged 
to a structure of great solidity and strength. A 
preliminary examination showed the remains to be 
composed of large fragments of Roman sculpture, 
taken from some anterior building in the locality, and 
used as building materials. By the courtesy of the 
contractors, Messrs. Mowlem, Burt, and Co., some of 
these pieces were extracted. These were of the highest 
interest ; but, as the works could not be delayed 
an hour, they would have had to be covered in and 
again buried, if it had not happened that Mr. Price 
felt warranted in undertaking on behalf of himself and 
a few friends the risk and cost involved. With the 
sanction of Colonel Haywood, City Engineer, further 
excavations were accordingly commenced, from which 
interesting results have been obtained, and the work 
will be continued until everything of importance has 
been removed. In the meanwhile, arrangements will 
be made for the safe custody of the objects found in 
one of our public museuras. To meet this and future 
emergencies a fund is being raised, to be administered 
under the supervision of the general committee by a 
small executive committee, viz., Mr. E. W. Brabrook, 
Mr. W. H. Overall, librarian to the Corporation, Mr. 
Alfred White, with Mr. Price. He appeals to the 
public for subscriptions to this fund, which may be 
addressed to Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., Lom- 
bard Street, as treasurer. 


The first edition of Braun and Hogenberg’s in- 
teresting Plan of London, from the Civitates Orbis 
Terrarum (1572), has been reproduced for the Topo- 
graphical Society of London, and is now issued as 
a publication for the year 1882-3. The volumes 
already announced as having been undertaken are 
approaching completion, and will soon be in the 
hands of subscribers. Among these will be a reprint 
of the reports of the society, with engravings of old 
buildings that have lately been pulled down. In 
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addition to these Visscher’s long View of London is 
being reproduced for the present year 1883-84. 


Mr. D. Atkinson has nearly ready for the press two 
volumes on Ralph Thoresby, the Topographer: His 
Town and Times. No life of Ralph Thoresby has 
yet appeared beyond the condensed accounts of him 
prefixed to Dr. Whitaker’s edition of the Ducatus 
Leodiensis, and to the Diary edited by Mr. Hunter, 
with the now almost forgotten memoir in the Zio- 
graphia Britannica. His biography has a wide range. 
Few, if any, no higher in rank than Ralph Thoresby, 
have afforded material for a life so illustrative of the 
literature, politics, and social condition of the age in 
which he lived; and although his published diar 
and correspondence supply an autobiography of muc 
amusement and value, they gain in both when the 
scattered incidents which they record have been 
brought into connection, and the blanks which 
necessarily lie between filled in from other sources. 
More than may generally be supposed is available 
for the purpose, though it needs to be sought for 
amid manuscripts never printed, and print that is 
seldom disturbed ; and if the volumes, which it is 
now proposed to publish, shall in any degree fail to 
interest, it must be the fault of the author and not of 
his materials. 


A short time ago there was discovered in a marsh 
at Schussenried, in Wiirtemberg, a well-preserved hut 
of the age of stone. The flooring and a part of the 
walls were intact, and, as appeared from a careful 
admeasurement, had formed, when complete, a rect- 
angle, 10 métres long and 7 métres wide. The hut 
was divided into two compartments, communicating 
with each other by a foot-bridge, made of three girders. 
The single door, looking towards the south, was a 
métre wide, and opened into a room 6°50 métres long 
and 4 métres wide. In one corner lay a heap of 
stones which had apparently formed the fireplace. 
This room was the kitchen, “the living room,” and 
probably a night refuge for the cattle in cold weather. 
The second room, which had no opening outside, 
measured 6°50 métres long and 5 métres wide, and 
was no doubt used as the family bedchamber. The 
floors of both rooms were formed of round logs and 
the walls of split logs. This, be it remembered, was 
a hut of the Stone. Age. It may be safely presumed 
that the lake dwellings of the Bronze Age were larger 
in size and less primitive in their arrangements. At 
both periods the platform supporting the houses com- 
municated with the shore by means of a bridge 
(probably removable at leisure) and with the water by 
ladders, These ladders, as appears from an example 
found at Chavannes, were made of a single stang with 
holes for the staves, which protruded on either side. 


The results of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations at Tiryns 
turn out to be very important. The buildings he has 
discovered consist of a palace and two temples. The 
arrangement, size, and position of these agree in the 
most remarkable manner with those of the temples 
and palace of the second prehistoric city at Hissarlik, 
and thus help to settle the date of the latter. In spite 
of the Neng Samar the remains at Tiryns must be 
older than those at Mycene, since, besides the archaic 





pottery found among them, large numbers of obsidian 
implements have been disinterred. 


Mr. Warwick W. Wroth has reprinted from the 
Numismatic Chronicle his paper on * Cretan Coins,” 
consisting of fifty-eight pages, with three autotype 
plates, which we are glad to know is only a prelimi- 
nary study for the Catalogue he is preparing on the 
coins of Crete in the British Museum. 


With reference to the recent interesting archzo- 
logical discoveries at Woolstone, Berks, a corre- 
spondent of the Bucks Advertiser writes :—It is much 
to be regretted that for the next few years no further 
excavations will be permitted at Woolstone, one of 
the most interesting spots in this country, and rich in 
Roman remains, ‘The trustees of the Earl of Craven 
have now finally decided not to permit any exploration 
during his lordship’s minority; the field is closed to 
the public, and the pavements, etc., covered over 
with soil. Mr. R. Walker, of Uffington, has most 
energetically pursued his search for other remains, 
and with most encouraging results. At a distance of 
about thirty yards from the Roman Villa he uncovered 
another pavement, somewhat mutilated, the tesserze 
larger than those previously found, and laid in the 
well-known key pattern ; in the centre and level with 
the pavement was a stone about a foot square, per- 
forated, which on being raised was seen to have rested 
upon two others placed perpendicularly, thus forming 
a small cist: from the remains therein found it was 
evidently the burial-place of a child ; it had however 
been previously opened, the- perforated stone being 
broken in two places. In walking through the various 
fields, fragments of Roman tiles, tesserae, and pottery 
are found in large quantities, and the ploughshare 
turns up the foundations and portions of walls of stone. 
For nearly a mile in extent these traces of early 
habitations are to be met with every few yards, giving 
evidence of a settlement of considerable size. Judging 
from these surface indications, we have little doubt, 
had further investigations been permitted, that much 
of deep interest to the antiquarian would have been 
laid open to view. The lack of a proper organization 
to carry out such enquiries in this county is here 
clearly demonstrated. We do not hesitate to say that 
did such an association exist, permission to explore 
would be granted readily, the chief reason for the veto 
being, we believe, that the enquiry was conducted by 
a private person, and naturally trustees could not 
permit it to be pursued in an irregular and unofficial 
manner, no matter how enthusiastic and disinterested 
this gentleman may be. The handsome tessellated 
pavement previously described by us has been removed, 
but we are grieved to say it is lost for ever to our 
county, having been deposited in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. Surely a resting-place for such a 
treasure might have been found in Berkshire. When 
asked, Lady Craven at once most generously gave it 
to the Ashmolean, but we are convinced she would 
far rather have presented it to a museum in her own 
county, with the interests of which she is so intimately 
connected, had proper representations been made. 


Messrs. Waterlow and Sons (Limited) have just 
issued a beautifully printed and illustrated sketch of the 
Old London Street at the Health Exhibition, which 
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is likely to be of more than passing interest. The 
historical events connected with the buildings repre- 
sented are carefully preserved. 


That masterpiece of wood-sculpture, the famous 
‘* Oelberg” in the church at Kreuzlingen, in Canton 
Thurgau, has just been ‘‘ completely restored,” at a 
cost of 5,000 frs. The work contains nearly a thou- 
sand figures, each a foot in height, and occupied the 
sculptor, a native of Tyrol, no less than eighteen 
years. The restoration has been carried out by the 
** Cristus” of the Oberammergau Passion-play, who 
. the president of the Kunstschnitzlerschule in that 

istrict. 


Some time ago a piece of Roman statuary was found 
in connection with some excavations in Castle Street, 
Camomile Street, and the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society obtained the permission of the 
Commissioners of Sewers to make further investiga- 
tion. The excavators have now discovered a large 
stone coffin and a piece of a Roman bastion, which 
will, in due course; be conveyed to the Guildhall 
Museum. 


On the farm occupied by Mr. James Wentworth, 
at Beckhampton, near Devizes, an ancient British 
dwelling-pit has been discovered. The dwelling con- 
sists of two circular holes sunk in the clean chalk, 
adjoining and intersecting each other. They are about 
5 ft. 6in. deep and 5 ft. in diameter. On the floor of 
the pit were found the fragments of an earthen cooking 
vessel resting on three stones, and under it the ashes 
of a fire that had been used in boiling the pot. There 
were also found a well-shaped spindle whorl, a loom 
weight, bone ornament, and several so-called pot 
boilers ; also bones of the ox, sheep, rabbits, etc. The 
dwelling appeared as though it had only been vacated 
the day before. 


A discovery of some importance has been made 
near the Loch of Stennes, Orkney, in the same district 
as that containing the circle of standing stones. A 
large mound has been opened by Mr. Clouston, of 
Sandwick Manse, and was found to contain a chamber 
about 7ft. long, 5ft. broad, and 3ft. in height, contain- 
ing in each corner of the room a skeleton. The 
chamber was reached by a passage I2ft. long, 3ft. broad, 
and 3ft. high. Some very large stones are in the 
building. The mound is not yet completely explored. 


The Earl of Yarborough has contributed £200 
towards restoring the fine old Norman church (date 
1100) of Thornton Curtis, Lincolnshire, and Mr. R. 
Winn, M.P., £580, the estimated cost of rebuilding 


the chancel. 


Correspondence, 
——4— 
THE EXCHEQUER CHESS-GAME. 
[Ante, vol. ix., p. 206.] 
In his lucid exposition of the apparent necessity for 
a subsidiary system of calculation on the Exchequer- 


Board, your correspondent ‘‘L.” has suggested a 
difficulty which had occurred to myself before. 


It does in fact seem an arbitrary principle to enun- 
ciate, that only the sum of the sherift’s account was set 
out in counters by the computator at the dictation of 
the treasurer ; but then it will appear equally certain 
to those who are actually acquainted with the recorded 
system of ‘‘ Dots,” that the expedient in question was 
in its very use purely arbitrary. 

What I mean is that these ‘*Dots” were made 
use of only in fits of laborious official ingenuity, 
whereas there seems to have been no purpose of 
practical utility to be served; and their occasional 
employment as a numerical agent down to the 
seventeenth century lacks equally a well-defined 
motive. 

I am of opinion myself that their sole advantage 
lies in the ease with which they could be utilized in 
casting up several entries, (say) in the middle of a 
column of account for marking the subsidiary total 
between the lines without causing a confusion from 
interpolated figures. 

We must remember that the mere act of writing, 
especially on paper, was a serious business in those 
days, most of all to officials who worked single- 
handed. Thus we find even Burghley in his capacity 
of treasurer, and joint-commissioner for auditing 
public accounts, plodding pen in hand through a roll 
of account, checking every entry, writing his own 
pungent comments thereon in the margin, and casting 
up the whole usually in figures, but sometimes, and 
then for no apparent reason, in ‘* Dots.” Doubtless 
the habit of counting by ‘‘Dots” was encouraged 
by the prevalent system of numeration by twelves of 
pence, and scores of shillings and pounds ;* but on 
the whole, in the absence of the internal evidence of 
records and the external evidence of Déalogus, I 
see no reason for supposing that the individual items 
of the sheriff's account were severally added up by 
counters on the board for that worthy’s satisfaction. 
As a matter of fact, the amount of nearly every one of 
those items was not materially varied from year to 
year ; and it was, after all, a simple matter for such 
adapts in mental arithmetic as were the Exchequer 
officials of that age, to cast up these monotonous 
entries, displaying the result as they proceeded with 
it in duplicate on the board in the way described in 
my paper. 

With regard to ‘‘L,.’s” suggestion for a new- 
modelled chess-board, I must admit his calculations 
to be beyond my comprehension. But at any rate 
we may content ourselves by remembering that the 
treasurer and sheriff did of sit opposite each other 
across the board ; that there is no possibility of their 
having walked round the table to grapple with an 
inverted calculation ; and, finally, that the whole 
arrangement suggested by ‘‘L.” is completely at 
variance with the account of Dialogus. ‘‘L.’s” 
mention of seven columns of account is clearly a 
clerical error, and I would remind him also that I 
expressly stated that fractions of pence were dealt 
with de incremento at the Exchequer in the early 
period, both in the case of tallies and counters. 





* The use of this system explains the caution of 
the author of the Dialogus, that the computation at 
the Exchequer was not made /egibus arithmeticts. 
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In conclusion, I regret that, much as I admire their 
ingenuity, I cannot, for myself, accept any one of 
‘““L,’s ” suggestions. 

HUBERT HALL. 

45, Colville Gardens, W. 


————~——— 


THE TOWER GUARDS. 
(Ante, pp. 54-58.) 

I hasten to express the extreme regret with which 
I have seen that in my last paper, by a most unfortu- 
nate printer’s error, the name of Mr. E. Peacock has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Freeman (p. 57). 
The words ran, in my MS.,—‘‘as Mr. Freeman will 
find to his cost.” This allusion was no idle threat, 
but was introduced by me with the specific purpose 
of warning the public that the famous problem of the 
conduct and fate of Lucas and Lisle has by no means 
been settled, as Mr. Freeman would have us believe, 
by the assertions of Mr. Clements Markham. The 
gravamen of the charge brought against Mr. Freeman 
at the time of the original discussion was that, in an 
essentially unhistorical spirit, he had based his dogmas, 
in this burning question, ‘‘on the unsupported state- 
ments of a modern writer.” I repeat then that, 
before long, he “‘ will find to his cost” the mistake he 
has made in so doing. 

Mr. Peacock’s valuable services to the cause of 
historical research, especially for the period of the 
Civil War, are so well known to all students, that 
they will, I trust, at once have seen that there was 
some error in the text. 

J. H. Rounp. 


Brighton. 

P.S.—I take this opportunity of correcting another 
erratum. On p. 55 (col. 2), for ‘‘the fivs¢ regiment ” 
read ‘‘the foot regiment.” 


nie 


OLD WORDS USED IN MIRACLE PLAYS. 


S1R,—In studying the subject of Mysteries and 
Miracle Plays a great many notes have been sent 
to me. Some of the expressions and notices con- 
tained in them are very curious, and I cannot find 
out their meaning. Perhaps some of your readers 
would kindly help me :— 

1450. ‘*For a Chirch ale made on Fastyng gauge 
Sunday by J. Keys and his neighbours vis. viiid. 
Is this Rogation Sunday ? 

1456. “*For a Chirch ale made on Sunday next 
after xii for ye Furlode, ivs.” 

1457. “‘ For Chirch ale made and given by the L*. 
Is this Lord of the Manor or a ‘* Whitsun” Lord? 

1459. “‘Recd. of ye Ld. on ye Furlode night in 
money iiis. ivd, What is Furlode? 

1525. (Braintree Church, Essex). A court was 
held to inquire into the Erendyll wheat stock, the 
“esmatory” wheat, the ‘“‘Croppys” wheat stocks be- 
longing to the church.” 

1532. 23 H. viii. Robert Pathows gives a cow for 
a light before St. Nicholas, Robert Norfolk do. before 
St. Katherine and St. Mary. A stock for Our Lady 
of Pity. I should like to know the meaning of those 


terms applied to wheat in 1525. Then was it usual 
to give stacks of wheat to churches in other parts ? 
With many apologies for thus troubling you, 
J. S. A. HERFORD. 
The Close, Salisbury, 
July 20th, 1884. 


ie 


THE BROUGH STONE. 


Just returned from my summer wanderings, I find 
on my table crowds of things—among them many 
numbers of Zhe Academy. Talf-a-dozen of the latest 
handle the ‘‘ Runic” stone at Brough, and several of 
our best scholars show that the writing is no more 
**Runic”’ than I am, but in Greek hexameters ! 

There can be no doubt that these experts are right, 
and that I ought to be hanged. I am delighted with 
the good work they have already done, and am sure 
our English Grecists will at last more or less master 
the whole inscription. 

One word in mitigation of my ridiculous mistake. 
The photograph (from which I worked before the 
arrival of casts) was sent to me as Runic, but this 
I could not believe. I thought it was z# Greek, or at 
least some classical alphabet, so I took the photograph 
to a distinguished Greek authority here, told him my 
idea, and asked his opinion, leaving it in his hands 
for several days. His final answer was, that it was 
certainly of in Greek letters. This threw me ona 
false scent, and I began to study it as Runic. The 
rare palm-branches and the apparent crosses were 
also pitfalls. 

The amusing part of the business is, that out of such 
excellent Greek materials I could so ingeniously extract 
a North-English Rune-risting with such a seemingly 
reasonable and likely meaning. It was really very 
clever of me. 

But all pioneers are exposed to such blunders, , ‘In 
the multitude of counsellors is safety.” As Emile 
Egger says in his Mémoires d Histoire Ancienne et de 
Philologie, Paris, 1863, p. 8:—*‘On est quelquefois 
un peu humilié de reconnaitre ses propres fautes ; 
on s’étonne d’avoir compris si tard une vérité dont 
l’évidence nous frappe maintenant les yeux. Mais 
quelle joie de corriger l’erreur et de pouvoir se dire 
que l’on a enfin marqué d’un trait juste le fait ou la 
pensée qu'il fallait mettre en lumiére! A aucun age 
de la vie l’attention n’est infaillible ; résignons-nous 
a sa faiblesse et ne désespérons pas de ses progrés.” 

Cheapinghaven, GEORGE STEPHENS. 

Denmark, Aug. Ist, 1884. 


ee 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK. 
[Anze, pp. 38, 86.] 

Since my letter in THz ANTIQUARY for July I have 
found that for some little time the Jpswich Journal 
has been giving extracts from old numbers, containing 
much interesting information. These extracts are 
reprinted in the form of monthly — of which the 
first was published in October 1883. I am told, too, 
that the Bury Post is giving in its columns a series of 
extracts from former numbers. 

Westgate, Grantham. J. HAMBLIN SMITH. 
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THE ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE. 





Che Antiquary Exchange. 


—_o—— 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

NoTe.—AUW Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 


E.C 
For SALE. 

Some fine old Poesy Gold Rings for sale.—For 
particulars, apply 220, care of Manager. 

Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by T. Hall 
Caine, large paper edition, price 21s. Paul and Virginia, 
with eight etchings in duplicate (50 copiesonly printed), 
bound in parchment, 25s. Sharpe’s British Theatre, 
eighteen vols., 32mo calf, covers of one vol. damaged; 
London, printed by John Whittingham, Dean Street, 
for John Sharpe, opposite York House, Piccadilly, 
1804-5 ; very fine engraved title-page to each volume, 
and portrait of W. H. W. Betty as Douglas ; book- 
plate of Francis Hartwell in each volume, 20s. 
Caxton’s Game and Playe of the Chesse, 1474; a 
verbatim reprint of the first edition, with an intro- 
duction by William E. A. Axon, M.R.S.L., formin 
part of the first issue of ‘‘ The Antiquary’s Library,” 
7s.6d. Shakspeare as an Angler, by Rev. H. N. 
Ellacombe, M.A., vicar of Bitton, 1883, parchment, 
10s. 6d.; very rare. Advice from a Mother to her 
Son and Daughter, written originally in French by 
the Marchioness de Lambert ; done into English by 
a gentleman, MDCCXXIX, 18mo, calf, 1s. 6¢. The 
Juvenile Forget-me-Not, edited: by Mrs. Clara Hall ; 
illustrated by fine engravings in steel, 2s 6¢. GEuvrés de 
Monsieur de Boissy contenant, Soir, Théatre Francois 
and Italién, Nouvelle édition, eight volumes old calf, 
with book plate of Princess Sophia. A. Amsterdam, 
etc.,a Berlin Chez Jean Neaulme, Libraire, MDCCLXVIII, 
1os. The Bab Ballads, original edition, in paper 
boards, 2s. 6¢.—191, care of Manager. 

Cassell’s Magazine of Art, vols. 1 to 6. The first 
three vols. in half morocco, and the last three in half 
roan, very fine copy, price £6 the set.—1g0, care of 
Manager. 

Book Plates (ex “bris) for sale at 3d. each (unless 
otherwise stated), as follows: — Tasker, Joseph, 
Middleton Hall, Essex ; Taswell, Wm.; Tait, N. C., 
Rugby ; Taylor, Thomas, M.D.; Teed, J. C.; Ten- 
nant, William, Aston Hall; Thomson, John Deas, 
commssioner of the navy; Thomson, Sir John Deas, 
K.C.B., F.R.L.S.; Torraine, William Harcourt ; 
Tower, Rev. Charles; Treacher, John; Treacher, 
Henry ; Trotter, Alexander, Esq. ; Turner, Charles 
Henry; Turner, Rev. William Henry; Turner, 
William; Tnrner, William Henry; Van Sittart, 
Augustus Arthur; Ward, Charles A.; Ward, John 
Petty Hamrtton; Ward, W., D.D.; Watts, John 
James, Hawkesdale Hall, Cumberland, Knight of 
Malta; Waugh, A., A.M.; Weale, Robert; Webb, 
N., 24, Portland Place; Webber, Rev. Charles; 
Whateley, John Welchman; Wheatley, Edward 
Balane ; Wilton; Williams, David Williams, Joshua ; 


Winterbotham, J.B.; Wintle, Thomas ; Wolfe, John; 
Yarborough, Earl of, Appuldurcombe.—Post free, 3¢. 
each, from Briggs and Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, 
Tooting. (Letters only.) 

Fine collection of Engraved Portraits of Eminent 
Men, 800 in number, many rare list, bound in 3 vols., 
price £5 5s., or exchange fine coins,—262, care of 
Manager. 

Po a a several for sale or exchange.— 
eap list on application to E. W. D 1, High 
Sea, Hull. ‘a me saiines 

Clarissa Harlowe, 8 vols., 1774, 145.; Geraldine, 
3 vols., 1820, 3s. 6¢.; White’s Essex, 1848, 35.; 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, England, 4 vols., 
1831, 125. 6¢.; Spectator, 8 vols., 1767, 7s. 6d.; 
Culpeper’s Herbal, 3s. 6¢.—T. Forster, Rawstorne 
Road, Colchester. 

Gray’s Elegy, illustrated by Harry Fenn. Large 
paper edition. Only 50 copies printed. Offers re- 
quested.— 119, care of Manager. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Book Plates purchased either in large or small 
quantities from collectors. No dealers need apply.— 
200, care of Manager. 

Wanted to buy Rare Coins of every description.— 
125, Coltman Street, Hull 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county. Also ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” third 
series, with Index Volume.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt 
Buildings, Temple. i 

Wanted, for cash, Works of Pardoe, Freer, Shelley, 
Keats, Swinburne, Browning, Lecky, Froude, Ruskin, 
Doran, Lamb, George Eliot, Thackeray, Titmarsh, 
Swift, Tyndall, Lewes, Lewis, Jowett, Dollinger, 
Jameson, Trench.—Kindly report, Rev., 20, King 
Edward Street, Lambeth Road, London, 


Gentleman’s Magazine, between 1846 and 1868, 


either in volumes or in parts, any portion taken.— 
J. Briggs, 122, High Street, Sevenoaks (letters only). 

Wanted, Curiosities, Coins, Stamps of all sorts.— 
125, Coltman Street, Hull. 

Vanity Fair, 1848 ; Mrs. Perkin’s Ball, 1847 ; Our 
Street, 1848; Dr. Birch, 1849; Great Hoggarty 
Diamond, 1849; Rebecca and Rowena, 1850; 
Kickleburys on Rhine, 1850; Rose and Ring, 1855 ; 
Comic Tales and Sketches by Titmarsh, 1841. Row- 
landson’s illustrations: Dr. Syntax’s Three ‘Tours ; 
English Dance of Death, 1815 ; Dance of Life, 1817; 
Qui Hi in Hindostan, 1816; Johnny Que Genus, 
1822; Vicar of Wakefield, 1817 ; Poetical Sketches 
of Scarborough. Bewick’s Works : Land and Water 
Birds ; Quadrupeds ; Aisop’s Fables ; Select Fables; 
also imperfect volumes. Modern Painters, 5 vols. ; 
Stones of Venice, 3 vols.; Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture; Academy Notes, 1855 to ’60; King of 
Golden River, 1851; Two Paths, 1859 ; Elements of 
Drawing, 1859; Elements of Perspective, 1859; 
Lectures on Architecture, 1855.—119, careof Manager. 
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